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ORDINATION AND REDEDICATION 
AT KENT, OHIO 


All Ohio Universalists, and particularly 
those in the old Western Reserve, have 
been interested and inspired by what has 
been happening in Kent. On Sunday, 
Dec..1, Rev. Carl H. Olson was ordained 
to the Christian ministry and installed 
as pastor of the Kent Universalist church. 

On the following Sunday, Dec. 8, the 
old church, so transformed that the people 
who had known it from childhood found 
it difficult to believe their eyes and had to 
be shown the way about, was rededicated. 
In the morning the rededicatory sermon 
was given by Rev. Harold Marshall, 
D. D., of Boston. Following a unique 
cafeteria dinner served by the ladies of the 
church, Rey. James Houghton, who had 
been acting pastor during the time work 
was going forward, gave the address of 
rededication, followed in turn by an appeal 
by Superintendent Stanley Stall for funds 
to complete the payment for the rebuilding 
and refurnishing. 

The remodeling of this church is a 
striking example of what can be accom- 
plished in the face of seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles. First of all, there 


“was a discouraged people, most of whom 


believed it was quite useless to attempt to 
even continue to hold services. Then 
there was a building not only hopelessly 
large for any present congregations but 
utterly out-of-date to most present-day 
needs, situated so near the railroad that 
the preacher sometimes had to stop com- 
pletely in the middle of sermon or prayer 
to let a shrieking freight train lumber past. 

A striking and original plan was de- 
veloped by Superintendent Stall, Mr. 
Houghton, and Mr. J. P. Mead, the 
moderator of the parish. An architect 
was secured to work out the details, and 
the church as now rededicated is a thor- 
oughly modern building, and as well adapt- 
ed to the needs of such a community as 
could be imagined. 

The old auditorium has been divided 
by a sound-proof wall to exclude the noise 
of passing trains. The western half of it 
was quite sufficient to provide a new audi- 
torium, beautifully decorated, provided 
with new seats, a heavy carpet, new pul- 
pit furniture, with new windows and 
lighting fixtures that either by day or 
night provide a worshipful and reverential 
setting for the services of the church. 

Out of the remaining portion of the old 
auditorium a Sunday school assembly 
room, five closed classrooms, and a kinder- 
garten department, as well as a minister’s 
study and church office, have been pro- 
vided, with a gallery arrangement that 
permits the classes to unite for the general 
exercises of the school and then separate 
for their lesson period with a minimum of 
disturbance. 

The basement of the church has also 
been entirely transformed. A new furnace 
has been placed in the north corner of the 


building, occupying space formerly used 
for an inconvenient and inadequate 
kitchen. A larger kitchen has been made, 
equipped with a new eight-burner, heavy- 
duty gas range, china-closet, steam-table, 
serving-window, and numerous other ap- 
pliances designed to facilitate the serving 
of church dinners. The dining-room it- 
self has been transformed by attractive 
decoration and refurnishing. 

Quite as unbelievable as the physical 
changes to those familiar with the situa- 
tion is the fact that all these improvements, 
involving an expenditure of some $13,000, 
have been almost wholly paid for as the 
work progressed by contributions received 
within the community itself. The chair- 
man of the committee, in making his re- 
port, laid special emphasis upon the fact 
that when it was apparent that they were 
seriously intent on doing something to help 
themselves, people of other churches and 
no churches made generous contributions, 
and expressed a determination to help 
carry on the work so well begun. 

* * 


BROOKS AT BOSTON 


Rev. Seth Roger Brooks of the First 
Parish in Malden, Mass., was the guest of 
honor and speaker at the meeting of the 
Boston Universalist Club, Hotel Bruns- 
wick, on Monday, Dec. 9. Mr. Brooks 
was warmly received, and at the close of 
his interesting address received a rising 
vote of thanks moved by Mr. Cornelius 
A. Parker and seconded by Dr. Lowe. 

A new member received into the club 
was Rey. Crawford O. Smith of Brookline. 

Mr. Hosea Starr Ballou called attention 
to the death of a former secretary of the 
club, Alphonso A. Wyman of Newton- 
ville, and the club took appropriate ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Brooks said in part: ‘“‘I am to speak 
about happiness. There is a popular song, 
‘T want to be happy, but I can’t be happy 
unless I make you happy too.’ If I under- 
stand Universalism and interpret it cor- 
rectly, 1t ought to make men and women 
happy, inspire them with hope and make 
them glad all their lives. Yet I have to 
admit that there is a considerable number 
of people attached to the Universalist 
Church who are crape-hangers, people 
who are dying of self-pity, who spend their 
days weeping and wailing. Not only the 
Jews but the Christians need a Wailing - 
Wall where people can go and weep to their 
hearts’ content. 

“The best definition of happiness I know 
came from the lips of Timothy Dwight, 
the famous president of Yale College: 
‘The happiest person in all the world is 
the person who is able to think the most 
interesting thoughts.’ The more we medi- 
tate on that definition, the more wonderful 
it becomes. It puts the emphasis where it 
belongs. It does not make happiness de- 
pend on the theater party, a good dinner, 
stocks or bonds, but on something within. 

» (Continued on page 1629) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE INCARNATION THE SUCCESS OF GOD 

HE debate about the nature of Christ, as we 

frequently have pointed out, is moving slowly 

_ into the background. The question uppermost 

with modern religious thinkers concerns the nature 
and even the very existence of God. 

In his great book, “The Place of Jesus Christ,” 
reviewed in the Leader, August 24, Prof. John Baillie 
gives evidence of this tendency. Referring to the 
_ two nature” theory of Jesus and the theory of 

“adoptionism,’’ he says: “They share the same fault. 
They both tend to state the Christian confession as if 
it centered in a conviction concerning the nature 
of Jesus Christ. But what we have now come to feel 
so strongly is that the real center and burden of the 
Christian confession is a conviction concerning the 
nature of God. ‘He that believeth on me,’ says the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel, ‘believeth not on me but 
on him that sent me.’ ”’ 


There are no sounder thinkers among us, Profes- 


sor Baillie says, than Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of 
York, Principal Cairns and Dean Inge. All these in 
recent writings have insisted upon this point. 

Said Dr. Temple: ‘The central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity has been made unduly difficult by the way in 
which believers inevitably tend to state it. It is 
really a doctrine about God, but it is made to appear 
as if it were primarily a doctrine about a historic 
person who lived at the beginning of our era. To ask 
whether Christ is Divine is to suggest that Christ is 
an enigma, while Deity is a simple and familiar con- 
ception. But the truth is the exact opposite to this. 

The wise question is not ‘Is Christ Divine?’ 
but “What i is God like?’ ” 

Principal Cairns puts it: ‘The Christian con- 
fession is an affirmation of belief in the Christlikeness 
of Almighty God.” 

Dean Inge said: ‘Christ came to earth to reveal 
to us not that he was like God, but that God was liké 
himself.” 

The central thought of Christmas is the thought 
of theincarnation, and the essence of the doctrine of the 
incarnation is that there is a God great and good 
enough to be like Jesus Christ. 

Not until Christmas rolls around do we realize 
that in our attempts to straighten out some of the 


imperfect thinking about secondary matters, we have 
Jost hold on the central thought. Many crude ideas 
have obscured the nature and the deeds of Jesus. 
We, as a church, have felt it necessary to emphasize 
his humanity, and the entire theological world has 
moved in this direction, so that it sounds as uncouth 
and unscholarly to the orthodox scholars as it does to 
us to hear the fundamentalist ery, “Jesus is God.” 
But we have gone about our work so thoroughly 
that we have lost at times our hold on a precious truth 
held in one form or another by the Christian Church 
from earliest times, that God was in Christ and God is 
inus. Inagreat way God poured Himself into human 
form 1900 years ago, and God continually seeks so to 
express Himself. 

We need not go as far as Professor Baillie in de- 
claring that “we never could love Him unless He first 
loved us,” that “the first and real initiative in al] the 
forward movements of our spirits lies not with our 
finite wills but with the will of the Eternal God,” but 
unless we are to let go of religion in any true sense, we 
have to accept the two-fold nature of our spiritual 
history, what Rufus Jones calls “the double search,” 
God’s search for man as well as man’s search for God. 
Baillie puts it that “the outstanding fact of the spirit- 
ual life is not after all that we seek the Good, for that 
we do but brokenly and fitfully, but that the Good 
seeks us and lays upon us its imperious claim; and the 
primary data of the spiritual life are not the little 
things that we succeed in doing, but the great things 
that we feel are being required of us by a Reality that 
far transcends our finite selfhood.” 

We may think of Jesus then not only as the gift 
of God, but as the great success of God. 

It ‘ought not to be hard for people trained as s Uni- 
versalists to live and toil in the faith that we do have 
a God, who is striving mightily for that same kind of 
success with us. 

* * 


AN INTERESTING YOUNG STORY 
EXT week in the Cruising series we shall publish 
an article of unusual interest, “The Old 
Home of Owen D. Young.” It will be illus- 
trated with pictures of the new schoolhouse and com- 
munity center which Mr. Young has given to Van 
Hornesville, of the old Universalist church in which 


ra 


Mr. Young was reared, and of Mr. Young’s mother. 
Mrs. Young has steadfastly refused to permit her 
picture to be used in newspapers or other publica- 
tions, but through the co-operation of her son her 
consent has been gained for us to use a picture in con- 
nection with this article. 

A paragraph in a personal letter from Mr. Young 
is iluminating. Referring to his mother he wrote: 
“So far as I know, she has never given that consent to 
any publication, but she did acquiesce in its being 
used in the Christian Leader. The Leader or its pred- 
ecessor has been in our household from my earliest 
recollection, and I suppose it is this appeal of the 
years and her devotion to the Universalist Church 
which led her to make an exception in your case. 
Certainly, I should not have dared to send you her 
picture without first getting her consent.” 

Another important article will appear Jan. 4. 
The Rev. Dwight Bradley, now of Newton Center, 
Mass., will contribute his comment upon the various 
reviews of his book, ‘The Recovery of Religion,” 
which have appeared in the Christian Leader. In 
view of all that has been written on this subject, 
this article will attract much attention. 

* * 


CHRISTMAS GIVING THAT WILL COUNT 
OR the eighteenth year the New York Times has 


issued an appeal for the hundred neediest cases - 


in Greater New York. We defy any one to read 
the stories as published in the 77mes of Sunday, De- 
cember 8, without digging down into pockets or reach- 
ing for check books. These are not the cases of 
hardened beggars. They are the cases of hard-work- 
ing men and women struggling to keep their families 
together, but who have been stricken down by acci- 
dents, illnesses and other calamities that might come 
to any of us. One is the case of a frail little man who 
kept going at his job in a wholesale grocery, moving 
heavy boxes about, getting more weak and ill, until 
the day came when he could not go again. That day 
he weighed eighty-nine pounds, and the doctors said 
he had a cancer. He had four children, the oldest 
eleven, the mother only twenty-nine. This fund will 
try to hold that family together. Another case is that 
of a cabinet maker a long time ill, with six little 
children, Jiving in a cellar, the only light an oil lamp, 
the only fuel packing boxes given by a storekeeper 
who says, ““Van D. has the finest bunch of kids I ever 
saw.” The mother cleans and provides the food, but 
the rent is over-due and they face eviction. The 
father sits in his chair and carves giraffes and rabbits 
out of the packing boxes to amuse the children, but 
these too have to feed the flames. The Times asks 
$900 for this family. All the aid planned in these 
cases is aid to cover the time needed to see the families 
through to self-support. It is administered by nine 
great charitable organizations without a cent of ex- 
pense. 

If one is tempted to turn away from such a series 
of stories because they are too depressing, one should 
think of the type of brain and heart raised up in all 
our cities to deal with such problems. Light shines in 
the darkest of the corners described. 
Catholics and Prctestants, Jews and Christians, and 
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from those who do not make any profession of faith. 
Such people have made this fund grow from $3,630 in 
1912 to $338,111.01 in 1928. 

The example set by the New York Times has 
been followed in many other cities. Washington has 
its appeal. Boston with its splendid Family Welfare 
Society does the same kind of work. 

We must not say, ‘““Oh, somebody else win look 
after such people,” or think, “Our church has need of 
every cent it can get hold of.” Such an attitude only 
makes another bar for the prison in which we are 
walling up our souls. We are for support of church 
organizations, for endowments of colleges, for a]l the 
noble group of organized charities, but Christmas is a 
good time to put our thought not so much on causes as * 
on the Van D. family, or little Carol, never chosen 
when other children are adopted because her heart is 
bad, or Mary H., the charwoman, who scrubbed to the 
last hour that she could stand, or on B., the baker, 
who lost his leg and earns only $5.00 a week and has a 
family to support. It is a good time, is Christmas, 
for wise men and shepherds to come kneeling at some 
of these mangers in our great, careless cities where 
there is something Christlike in the struggles going 
on. 

We know very well how many times we have 
chipped in a dollar toward a Christmas basket and 
thought ourselves philanthropists, when a hundred 
or a thousand or ten thousand would be more what a 
Christlike man would give. 

Few of us are Scrooges. Many of us are forgetful. 
And some of us, God help us, avert our eyes when such 
a record is spread before us as the New York Times 
gives us. This year let us who are better off try to 
approximate the goodness of the slum to the denizens 
of the slum, the kindness of the poor for the poor. 

* * 


A GROWING DEBT TO OUR BROTHER 


OR the hearty laugh they will enjoy when they 
read the following editorial Universalists once 
more are indebted to that prince of humorists, 

Dr. Dieffenbach of the Christian Register. The edi- 
torial is entitled ““The Universalists’ Affairs.”’ 


Most of the formal talking at the recent meeting 
in Washington of the Universalists’ General Convention 
was directed at that “‘scourge of Humanism.’’ The 
constructive measures were chiefly concerned with in- 
ternal organization, about which there is a considerable 
strife. On social question, e. g., peace and birth control, 
there were the expected resolutions, such as are passed 
in most evangelical and liberal church gatherings. But 
when we looked for the progress toward union with 
the Congregationalists, which from the editorial re- 
doubts of both denominations, together with high com- 
missions, has been booming for three years, we could 
find nothing except that there is still a fine spirit, though 
it seems recently to have suffered disembodying and 
to have floated into thin air. Such an evanescent out- 
come was to be expected by those who, from the outside, 
looked into the inwardness of dissimilarity of the two 
churches. 

This insistence upon union, more than any other 
influence except the spirit of the times, is responsible for 
the rise among Universalists of the humanists, a reac- 
tion with significance. It is incredible to one who 
knows the Universalist history of the past decade that 
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this ‘last and worst of the heresies’ should come nigh 
them and woo them, but that is exactly what is going on 
this very hour! The stalwarts tried in Washington to 
still the voices and discredit the doctrine, but, accord- 
ing to a disinterested commentator in the Christian 
Leader, Universalist, ‘Humanism somehow remained 
undisturbed in its denial of any traffic with the super- 
natural,’ and “no amount of cosmic verbalization 
could dislodge it from its essential position.”’ 

We think this theological minority has done most 
to save the Universalists to their integrity by rebelling 
from outworn orthodoxies. They will not be swallowed 
up in the victory of the swallower. Tor a time the Uni- 
versalists will fight out their own affairs and do some- 
thing about their ‘“machine,”’ which is too centralized 
and dominant with political power,somesay. We judge 
there was little self-glorification of the Universalist cause 
at this gathering, but whether or not, as chastened, they 
know whither they are going is not vouchsafed in the 
extended reports which we have read. 


* * 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING 
(Written for the Boston Herald) 


HE stocking, that all the year is the symbol of 
thrift—of money tucked away in a peasant’s 
| cottage—at Christmas time becomes the sym- 
bol of something entirely different, of spending, gen- 
erosity, giving, receiving. It is as if all the hoarding 
| In the world had been touched with love and light and 
made to shine with the divine. 

The hoarding is not a bad thing. The stockings 
tucked away saved France and many another country 

in the World War. When it seemed as if the last 
resource had been pledged, more gold was brought out 
of the stockings, and this gold saved tottering banks 
and governments. It is good to save, but especially 
good to save for a purpose. ; 

The Christmas stocking is one of the good pur- 
poses for which we save. It brings keen joy to the 
youngsters and happy memories to their elders. It 
takes one back through the years to the days when we 
waked long before dawn, scurried down in the dark- 
ness to the sitting room, and seized a long stocking 
hanging from the mantel, bulging with wonderful 
square packages and weighted with candies and nuts 
in the toe. 

As we get older, we lose the keen edge of anticipa- 
tion. We pass through a period of disillusionment. 
Then slowly the old joy comes back in the discovery 
that if there is to be any Santa Claus we have to be it. 
Sometimes we carry this so far as to believe that if 
there is to be any God we must play the part. 

This sense of responsibility for the Christmas 
stockings is one of the greatest things in the world. 
Drummond meant that when he said that the greatest 
thing in the world islove. It ought to bea love which 
plans not only for those of our own hearts and house- 
holds but also for the hundred neediest cases in our 
cities, and the destitute, unfortunate people that we 
can discover for ourselves. One of the saddest things 
in al]l the world is the thought of an empty stocking 
on Christmas morning, of some boy or girl hanging 
the stocking while the mother looks on with breaking 
heart, and getting up in the morning to find little or 
nothing there. Nothing can be better for children than 
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to believe in Santa Claus, reindeer and all: Nothing 
can be better for grown-ups than actually to be Santa 
Claus with reindeer enough to take us to some of the 
lonely roofs and chimneys of this world. It is great 
to be God, even for one day of the year—Divine 
Providence for somebody. 

This whole Christmas business would,soon go to 
pieces, however, both for the children and the grown- 
ups, if we let the primary meaning of the Christmas 
stocking go out of our lives. And what is that? 
Does it not stand for expectancy? 

Of course there is a bad side to expectancy— 
sitting down and waiting for something to happen 
when we ought to be at work to make it happen, de- 
pending on others instead of ourselves, always think- 
ing of what we are going to get. 

But is it not much worse to let ourselves become 
so wise and cynical] that we never expect good things 
to happen? 

The essence of the Christmas faith is faith in a uni- 
verse that has love at the heart of it, that means well 
by the people it begets, that has power and willingness 
to satisfy every human need. That is not superstition. 
It is simply faith in the kind of Good God whom’ 
Jesus trusted implicitly. There seems to be a law of 
this universe not well understood—that the best 
comes to those who continually expect the best. 

One of the best Christians in Boston is a woman 
who has built up out of nothing a great work of help 
and blessing. When asked if there is some wealthy 
person back of her, she always says: “Yes, the wealth- 
lest onein all the world.” Itis her faith that thereason 
so many of us have poor, starved lives is because we 
have no faith that the Lord is our Shepherd and take 
no steps so that He can provide. At least it is fair 
to say that expectancy plays a big part. It keeps us 
in tune. It helps us do our part better. What the 
children expect on Christmas morning is a symbol of 
an attitude we may well take throughout the year. 
The best of human gods playing Providence for others 
get tired at times. Christmas reminds us that at 
least one person has so lived in this world that limit- 
less love and strength were revealed. 

* * 


GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD 

(Written for the Boston Herald) 

OD so loved the world. A broken strain of 

haunting music echoing down the years. 

God so loved the world. Churches, built 
and grown powerful by teaching the vengeful hate of 
God, crumbling into dust. 

God so loved the world. Men slain by the sword 
of hate, blown into quivering fragments, ground into 
bloody mud, dragging the Christ of the creeds into 
battle with them. 

God so loved the world. Women and children 
starved, frozen, forgotten. 

God so loved the world. Out of all his prodigal 
ways man beaten down and driven back to the Way 
by a song that will not let him go. 

So Christmas grows and greatens and wraps the 
earth around. 

God so loved the world! 

H. M. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
II. With the Swamis, Grand Masters and Healers 


Johannes 


ee; N a bitter cold Saturday afternoon, when the 
Madame was at a children’s play with 
several small nephews and nieces, I at- 

ON! §=tached myself more or less accidentally to 
a eaten tour in Boston which had as an object 
looking into the homes and methods of “New Re- 
ligious Cults.”” I had no idea that so many were 
within a stone’s throw of our own headquarters— 
successful, going projects, and intensely interesting. 
‘Half the world does not know how the other half 
lives. Nine-tenths of the religious movements do 
not know that most of the others exist at all. 

It was with the idea of making people better 
acquainted with one another, better informed about 
their city, more tolerant and brotherly, that the Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump, pastor of the Union Congregational] 
Church on Columbus Avenue, organized four years 
ago what he calls Boston Friendship Tours. This 
tour on November 30 was number 24 in series 6. 

At 1.45 p. m. we met at 32 the Fenway, a large 
city mansion called the Temple of the Universal 
Spirit (the Vedanta Center), and ended our tour 
after 7p.m.at the Home of Truth, 111 Newbury Street, 
in the square below the Universalist Publishing House. 
In the hours between we had visited the Church of the 
Redemption, Universalist, not because it represented 
a cult but to hear a spiritualist lecturer, then had 
walked to 739 Boylston Street to the Temple of the 
Rosae Crucis, and to the New Thought Church, 212 
Commonwealth Avenue. We met and heard re- 
ligious leaders called swamis, pastors, grand masters, 
lecturers, and healers, we heard the head of each 
movement speak, we propounded questions, we com- 
pared notes, and we had about as profitable an after- 
noon as | have had in some time. 

To me, it all was very much of a surprise party. 
I had no idea that Jump was doing such an important 
thing, and slight knowledge of any of the movements 
that we studied. 

There were about one hundred of us in the party. 
We paid 50 cents each toward the expenses of the trip. 
Most of us were strangers to one another, but speedily 
became acquainted. And, as in nearly everything 
pertaining to religion, the women vastly outnumbered 
the men. 

When we emerged from subways, trolleys or 
taxis and discovered ourselves together we were seated 
on banquet chairs in Jarge double parlors at the 
Vedanta Center, with Jump up in front presiding. 

Jump told us that the Swami had been engaged 
with his Thanksgiving work, and was preparing for 
his Sunday work, so he could not speak to us, but that 
his niece would represent him. 

A tiny little Hindu lady, dressed in white, then 
told us that in the Temple of the Universal Spirit all 
might meet on equal ground. She called our attention 
to the inscriptions on the walls from all the great world 
religions. The teaching of the Swami was universal. 
It dealt with fundamental principles. It held that 
the light of God shines on al] and we must reflect the 


light. The more noble we can make our lives, the 
more noble the expression we can make of the truth. 

Asked about the Swami Paramananda, the head 
of the movement, she replied that he came from India 
in 1906. For twenty-three years he has been lectur- 
ing, publishing books and tracts, and teaching. While 
he has done work in New York and Washington, his 
main center for many years has been Boston. Now 
the principal work is at La Crescenta, near Los An- 
geles, California, where services are held out of doors 
in a lovely place called Ashrama (Peace Retreat). 
There they have 140 acres, a cloister and groups of 
cabins. For those living'in Boston, a summer place 
has been provided at Cohasset. 

Pressed by other questioners, the little lady said - 
that the head of the Standard Oil Company might be 
doing the work of religion. To her al] the useful was 
religious. This she modified by adding that all that 
was unselfish was religious. 

Then down the stairs came the Swami in his white 
robes. Apparently a message had gone to him in his _ 
retreat that this was a rather important company. 
He came down quite simply, but it was timed to make. 
an impression. He is a man of middle age, with a 
mobile, speaking face, nothing shifty about it, the 
embodiment of gentle Eastern courtesy. Since he 
met this group a year ago, he said that he had crossed 
the continent twelve times. What he was trying to 
do, he declared, was ‘‘at the very extreme from: 
ritualism and dogmatism.” In his congregations he 
had Catholics, all sects of Protestants, Unitarians, and 
representatives of many kinds of New Thought. 
“All our work,”’ he said, “‘we try to do without inter- 
jecting any discordant note. We emphasize quiet 
and meditation. Our aim is peace. We have a 
passion for all humanity. We often have a dozen 
nationalities represented in a meeting. The question 
we face is, ‘Are we willing to go out of our little circles. 
in which we travel round and round?’ ‘Truth is one. 
Men call it by various names. We try to make men 
see this.” He made an interesting reference to a 
challenge made to him in India. “He strikes an 
idealistic note in India,” men said, “let him live with 
us in America and see if he can keep his poise and 
serenity.” | 

In the beautiful Church of the Redemption we 
were in a different atmosphere, where noble Gothic 
arches half hidden by the shadows of the late after- 
noon spoke especially of the Christian tradition. We 
moved quickly on up to the chapel, which had been 
loaned by the pastor so that the party might hear 
Dr. Frederick Wiggin, pastor of Unity Church (Spir- 
itualist), which worships on Sunday in Jordan Hall. 
Dr. Wiggin spoke on ‘‘The Creed and Practise of a. 
Spiritualist.”” He told us he has been a pastor in 
Boston for over thirty-two years. ‘‘Friends,” he 
began, “‘you are the busiest people in Boston, judging: 
from your itinerary, and you are the bravest to be out 
on such a cold blustery afternoon just to hear me 
speak.” Then he gave us the Spiritualist creed 
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adopted in Washington fifteen years ago, a beautiful 
creed—Infinite Intelligence back of the universe, all 
phenomena are physical and spiritual, one as true as 
| the other, living in accord with the best we know is 
true religion, existence goes on after death, com- 
munication with the dead is scientifically proved, the 


.) highest morality man knows is in the Golden Rule, the 


| individual makes his own happiness or unhappiness. 
The closing words were, “We affirm that the doorway 
to reformation is never closed here or hereafter.” 

In answer to a question later he said that organized 
Spiritualism had not grown in Boston, but that 
spiritualism itself had spread by leaps and bounds in 
all the churches. It sounded familiar to a Universal- 
ist. Some of his psychic terms were not as familiar 
to us. I do not attempt to repeat them. Most of 
those present could sympathize with his earnest 
declaration: “We are trying to build up on psychic 
grounds a structure full of helpfulness to a world that 
is full of anxiety.” 

“As Spiritualists,” he said, “we do not endorse 
everybody who poses as a medium. We are aware, 
painfully so, that charlatans all over the world pre- 
tend to be mediums without possessing the qualifica- 
tions.”” He defined a true medium as “one endowed 
with spiritual! gifts which make themselves manifest 
without the medium seeking to develop them or being 
trained for the work.” 

In his address, as in that of the Swami, was a 
strong declaration of belief in universal brotherhood 
Like the Swami also, he said he had people of all 
faiths, Catholics and Protestants, in his meetings. 
“God made them all,” the veteran preacher declared 
fervently. ‘‘All are His.” 

After the manner of old-fashioned Universalist 
preachers, Dr. Wiggin then proceeded to expound 
Spiritualism on the basis of scripture—angel means 
spirit, spirits were materialized and ate with Abraham, 
Moses and Elias appeared in spiritual bodies on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion came through closed doors and appeared in the 
midst of his disciples in his spiritual body. 

“Early primitive Christianity,” he said, “‘is al- 
most identical with the modern up-to-date Christianity 
which Spiritualism has to present to people.” That 
sounded like some things we often hear said about 
Universalism. He closed on a strong note: “‘All the 
spirits are good spirits trying to do us good. There 
are no evil spirits to fear. The only person I fear is 
myself. Good will triumph over evil eventually in 
every human life.” 

The lights were on in the church as we went out 
and everybody stopped to see the impressive and 
beautiful interior. ‘I was surprised,” said a young 
man whom I found to be a Baptist, “‘to see the cross 
so much in evidence in that church. I did not know 
Universalists made so much of it.” 

Thad alittle talk with this young man—a thought- 
ful fellow. He said: “‘We Baptists get into something 
of a mess by exalting the right of individua! judgment. 
There are many kinds of Baptists. But I would not 
go back to a religion of authority.” 

Then we reached a tall office building just south 
of the corner of Boylston and Exeter Streets. We 
didn’t know what we were in for, but by elevator and 


stairs made our way to the third floor. On several 
glass doors of what appeared to be offices were painted 
the letters A. M. O. R. C. Later we learned that 
these letters stand for “The Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis.” It is not a cult, not a religion, 
not a club. So it insists. It is a movement, an 
order, a fraternity. The supreme head in America is 
called an Imperator, and the little lady in'white satin, 
Mrs. Marie L. Clemens, who entered impressively to 
speak to us, was called Master, or Grand Master. 

We were seated in a low ceilinged lodge room, 
such as might be made out of two office rooms thrown 
together. The Master was supported on each side 
by two of her principal officers, W. E. Ennis, a roofer 
living in Charlestown, formerly a Unitarian clergyman, 
and F. J. Bagocius, an unusual type and a lawyer by 
profession. Other adherents were present. A young 
man played a small organ, lights burned dim and low, 
a mystical blue flame flickered in front of the Master, 
Masonic symbols were painted on the wall. A large 
cross with a rose fastened at the center hung above 
the Master. There was a brief religious service where 
all repeated, ““‘We have the life of God, we have the 
mind of God, we have the love of God,” and other 
sentences of that kind. Then the Master took a 
text: ‘Marvel not that I said unto you, ye must be > 
born again.”’ In broken sentences let me try to convey 
a few of the central thoughts: There are laws of spirit 
and laws of matter. Rosicruci:anism is based on both. 
No conflict between religion and science. Revelation 
is progressive. Evolution is constant. Rosicrucian- 
ism aims to bring about universal brotherhood. The 
great universal consciousness is seeking points in which 
to embody itself. Man is made as an expression of 
soul life and to create soul. ‘‘I take the liberty of 
warning you,” said the speaker, “against denying 
matter. Many come to us who have denied their 
body and neglected it.” If Rosicrucianism were in all 
the homes of the world crimes would cease, prison 
doors open. It has power to lift and redeem the 
world. The great object is to establish the kingdom 
on earth as Jesus sawit. It is to be done by getting 
an understanding of God and man such as Jesus had. 

It is hard to see why the Rosicrucians deny that 
they are a religion and spurn the word cult. 

The method in which they do their work is re- 
vealed in twelve degrees given in secret. 

On a wall hung a charter, the largest letters on 
which spelled the name of Albert P. Langtry, former 
Secretary of State, who issued it. It was dated March 
19, 1918, and was addressed to seven persons who were 
given power to cal] themselves “The Massachusetts 
Grand Lodge of the Ancient and Mystical Order of 
Rosae Crucis.” 

When we emerged from the dim light of the lodge 
room, we found these Rosicrucians much like other 
people, hospitable, friendly, willing to answer questions. 
They served tea and cakes in their other offices, and 
made pleasant hosts. The distinguished looking 


- Greek priest talked to “the Master,’ now just a pleas- 


ant little lady with lovely gray hair. I brought away 
“The Light of Egypt,” a 24-page booklet by “Sri 
Ramatherio,”’ who I suspect is plain John Jenks or 
Bill Tweedy in private life. The booklet costs 
nothing and is very interesting. It tells the story of 
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the Rosicrucians from earliest times. The only 
warning that I feel I must give after reading this 
book is, ‘‘Get the simon pure Rosae Crucis when you 
are getting, for there are clandestine or spurious 
brands, not authenticated by the Supreme Grand 
Lodge of America with headquarters at San Jose, 
California, and not approved by the legate appointed 
by the European Supreme Council.” 

“What do you think of it all?” I said to my Bap- 
tist friend as we walked down Boylston Street. ‘‘In- 
teresting but commercial,’ he replied. ‘The money 
side must be well to the front. How could that 
Swami live in such a house or travel across the conti- 
nent twelve times a year or have a 140 acre retreat 
in California without a lot of money?” “How about 
the Spiritualists?” I asked. ‘People pack Jordan 
Hall to the doors every Sunday night,’ he replied. 
“T don’t want to be unfair,” he went on, “but the 
economic side is mighty important to al] these peo- 
ple.” 

We turned into Exeter Street and then up Com- 
monwealth Avenue to number 212, a magnificent 
house. A charming lady and a magnetic young man 
met us in the lower hall. We found that they were 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Hervey Bitzer. Their home 
is the New Thought Church or Center. The Sunday 
morning service is in the Copley Plaza, one of the more 
aristocratic hotels of Boston. Our meeting was in 
the large double drawing rooms upstairs. ‘Dr. 
Bitzer,”’ said Dr. Jump, in opening the meeting, “‘is 
one of the real voices of Boston.”’ Certainly he made 
an admirable impression. He could talk, and talk 
concisely and hold the attention of everybody. I 
have not the slightest doubt about his ability to fill 
any room that he engages. He caught the spirit of 
our pilgrimage instantly. In a few words he gave the 
centra] ideas of his teaching: The oneness of God— 
God a principle to be lived more than a being to be 
worshiped. Not only is man dependent on God, but 
God is dependent on man. God is infinite wisdom, 
power, goodness, but depends on man to manifest for 
Him. With every thought there must be action be- 
fore the thought can become a reality. Constructive 
thinking is the method. We must think steadily in 
terms of goodness if goodness is to enter our lives. 
New thought is new only in its application to our lives. 
It comes out of a body of very old thought. All men 
are born to bring forth the Divine Image. _ If they do, 
they have a Divine destiny. 

All this sounded sensible to the majority. The 
question period, however, brought out some points of 
difference. On the subject of divine healing Dr. Bit- 
zer was about as uncompromising as Christian Scien- 
tists. Asked about the difference between his church 
and the Christian Science Church he replied: ‘‘Chris- 
tian Science says that the Jast word was with Mrs. 
Eddy. We say that the last word has never been 
spoken. Christian Science is organized differently. 


We do not pretend to tell our people all the books 


that they must or must not read.” 

Asked about broken bones, Mr. Bitzer said, 
“Have them set of course,” but he then told of an in- 
cident in Philadelphia where a child with head crushed 
in was healed perfectly while a surgeon was going to 
arrange for an X-ray machine. He was not willing 
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to call doctors and surgeons co-workers or comrades | 


in healing. The most distinctive thing he said was: 
“T do not believe that an individual] can find God in | 
His fulness and go about in a sick body. 
believe that man was made to walk a pathway of 
suffering.” 


Faced with the mystery of evil brought upon ~ ; 
people by no fault of their own, he explained it byt 


their conduct in a previous state of existence. 

A bright man, an attractive man, an interesting | 
man, is Dr. Bitzer. 

It seemed like a good placetostop. The Madame | 
would be waiting for dinner. But when I told Jump — 
that I was dropping out he said: 
Eleanor Mel, founder of the Home of Truth, one of 
the most wonderful personalities in Boston. Start- 
ing with nothing ten or eleven years ago, she has built 
a work that owns three large Back Bay houses and a 
big farm just a little outside. Her religion is the real 
thing.” 

So down to 111 Newbury we went in the cold and © 
darkness, making our way with difficulty through — 
long lines of cars uncontrolled by officers, as it was 
after six. 

A cordial gentleman met us at the door and © 
ushered us in. When all were ready, Miss Mel - 
entered simply, dressed in street clothes, with no 
stage effects. 


tistic pictures, nothing weird. The Home of Truth in 
the eleven years of its history has never put out a 
sign until this year, and now only at the request of 
neighbors so that people may more easily find it. 


“Tn the first place we visited,” said Dr. Jump, ~ 


“we found the spirit of all humanity. Here we are 
in a home devoted especially to showing the spirit of 
Christ. There we had al]l the prophets. Here the 
one prophet. Some people starting a work put their 
pictures in all the papers. Here is a work done with- 
out any pictures or any other advertising.” 

By examination of the free literature on the table 
I learned that there were regular Sunday services at 
11 and 8, and clubs and classes for healing and in- 
struction several times during the week. 

Miss Mel told the story of how the work started. 
Coming here from California to attend a convention 
at the Hotel Somerset, she expected to start classes. 
The flu epidemic made it impossible to rent any public 
hall or hold meetings. Down to her last penny, she 
proved that the Lord will provide. We have not 
space in which to tell her concrete stories, or ability 
to aescribe her Christian spirit. We simply record 
that here we found a genuine person, a strong person- 
ality, a woman of faith and works. Apparently by 
saying little about money, just going ahead with the 
work ot God, money has come rolling in as needed. 
“We have no organization to depend on,” she said, 
“no membership, no right to make demands on people 
for/help. To live we simply have to demonstrate the 
teaching of Christ, that if we seek first the will of God, 
the things needful will be added. If I am asked if 
there is some wealthy person back of us I say, “Yes, 
the wealthiest one in the whole universe.’ ”” 

“We do not try to make followers of this home,” 
she said. ‘We try to make followers of Christ. In- 
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I do not || 


“You will miss ~ 


The rooms were like the drawing rooms © 
of cultured people anywhere—exquisite flowers, ar- — 
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stead of believing that we live in a material world, 
surrounded by material people, I believe that we live 
in a spiritual world, surrounded by spiritual people. 
The works that Jesus did we can do if we have the 
same awareness of God. We let the spiritual laws go 
to waste. We lack health of body, peace of mind, 
even material things, when we might have all we 
need. I believe in the guidance of God. I was 
guided to Boston. I was guided to this house. The 
woman of whom I first rented these two rooms in 


which we now meet long after said to me: ‘It is no 
I 


ia 5) BROTHER minister and I have been discuss- 
l @| ing the possibility of our committing our- 
i £4 (| selves, and seeking to have our people com- 
elke} § mit themselves, to the Christian Unity Peace 
Pact fostered by Dr. Peter Ainslee, Dr. Karl Reiland, 
and others. So far as being willing to receive any 
person to the communion, or to acknowledge the suf- 
ficiency of any form of ordination, we Liberals have 
already reached that point. The real question was, 
could we in any sense of the words agree to acknow]- 
edge Jesus Christ as our Lord and Savior. And we 
both after some thought decided we could. So we are 
ready to sign if the Christian Unity group means 
what it says and is willing to let us sign. We mean to 
put the burden of the responsibility on their shoulders 
if we are not reckoned as members of this cross section 
of Christians working to remove the denominational 
barriers. 


Christian need hesitate at attributing that title to 
Jesus. Most Unitarians still accept the phrase, “I 
believe in the Leadership of Jesus,’’ while Universal- 
ists are probably even more united in following his 
unique leadership. When one considers that after all 
the centuries Jesus still remains the one supreme re- 
ligious genius of all time, that he outshines Buddha, 
Confucius, and Mohammed put together, that he is the 
personal religious inspiration of more people to-day 
than any other, he can not really object to calling 
Jesus Lord in the strict meaning of the term. Had 
we been asked to say he was God hundreds of thou- 
sands of Christians would have been excluded. It 
can have been no mere accident that caused the lead- 
ers of the unity movement to choose Lord instead of 
God. The terms may be blurred in meaning among 
uncritical Jay people, but no minister who has had 
any theological training whatsoever could confuse 
the two. ‘Trinitarians, Arians, Unitarians, alike may 
call Jesus Lord. 

But what of the word Savior? As I happen to 
be personally acquainted with some of the leaders in 
the unity movement and know something of their 
theological beliefs, I know I can call Jesus Savior in 
as real a sense as they—indeed I think in the same 
sense as they. Did Jesus save mankind from the 
devil? Was his death on the cross a substitution of a 
divine Victim to appease the wrath of the Father? 
Is one saved from hell by accepting the blood of Jesus? 
Very few of the leaders in the pact signing consider 
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As the word Lord means Master, I think no liberal 
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more a miracle that you own this building than it is 
that you ever came under this roof. I had sworn I 
would not rent to a woman, and that I would have 
nothing in my place that was religious, and yet when 
you came, it seemed as if I had to take you in.” 

Probably there are scientists who can explain 
Miss Mel’s influence in other ways then the explana- 
tion found in the 23d Psalm. But in the crowded 
life of a great center of civilization and culture, it is a 
blessed experience to come upon faith which shines 
with such pure and steady light. 


Our Savior 


John Clarence Petrie 


Jesus a Savior in any such meaning of the word. 

James Freeman Clarke wrote that in his ex- 
periences in our frontier towns he had seen the rough- 
est and vilest of men made gentle, decent, law-abiding 
citizens under the influence of the preaching of Christ 
by some lowly Baptist or Methodist missionary. 
Christ had saved those men, and Clarke bore testi- 
mony to what his eyes had seen. The great Unitarian 
also stated a fact of history when he pointed out that 
in the world into which Jesus was born God was dead. 
As a result of the life of God flowing through him so 
that God was a reality and not an opinion, those who 
came into contact with Jesus found God. In the 
Fourth Gospel this experience is carried to the point 
that Jesus can be made to say by the Evangelist, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

I am so convinced that calling Jesus Savior is no 
mere figure of speech that I dare say that only Jesus 
will save modern religion. The modern drift into 
godless “religion” keeps pace with the drift away from 
Jesus. He is for God what Whitehead calls a “prin- 
ciple of concretion,” a veritable incarnation of the 
godlike qualities which otherwise slip away from us 
as being mere abstractions of the mind. 

Liberal Christianity faces a crisis that may result 
in its death. Christianity will not die. God will not 
die. Religion wil] not die. But liberal Christianity 
may die. The liberals may become so “emancipated” 
as to no longer have a devotion to the person of Jesus 
and so drift into the inevitable agnosticism. In 
reaction against such an intolerable fate those who see 
the cause of the loss of faith will most likely fall back 
upon a Christology that will protect the supremacy of 
Jesus. What we shall then have will be a world 
divided into militant Orthodoxy on the one hand, and 
a vast amorphous mass of unbelief on the other. 
There will no longer be a via media between them— 
no cushion of liberalism to keep alive the values of 
Christianity without the superstitions that have 
accrued to it. We shall be in America like the Latin 
countries where men are either violent Catholics or 
violent anti-clericals. That this would be a calamity 
few will deny. 

Of the scorn the liberal receives at the hands of 
the logical orthodox theologians on the one side and 
from the thorough-going humanists on the other I am 
well aware. “Jesus is either God orheisaman. If 
he is God treat him as such. If he is a man don’t: 
make an idolator of yourself.” I know the attitude, 
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for I once shared it. In those days I demanded either 
the full Catholic system or nothing. Without the 
church that created his myth there could be no Christ. 
But I have changed my viewpoint. Neither by 
miracles nor by institutions does he stand pre-eminent. 
Of the miracles he himself said, “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither would they be per- 
suaded though one went from the dead.”’ That I can 
not insist he is God, nor yet treat him as “just a mere 
man,” I am well aware throws me open to the attacks 
of the logicians, but nevertheless my heart tells me I 
amright. Hespeaks not to my mind but to my spirit. 
To me when he speaks of the things of the spirit he 
speaks not as the Scribes and Pharisees, not as the 
theologians, not as the controversialists, but as one 
having authority. 


Following the Fathers’ 


Harold Marshall 


“Therefore, with all this host of witnesses encircling 
us, we must run our course steadily, our eyes fixed upon 
Jesus as the pioneer and perfection of faith.”’ 


ame) HIS church is rooted in a long past. Its 

“| founders were the spiritual descendants of 
John Murray, pilgrim of the Vision, friend 
of George Washington, himself a_ rebel 
against religion of authority, chaplain of the rebels of 
1776. When New England Puritan preachers were 
declaring that God hates human beings worse than 
men hate the most loathsome insect, and that the elect 
would rejoice to see men and women and little chil- 
dren burning in an endless hell, Murray was mobbed 
by his fellow-townsmen and his followers harried 
through the courts for proclaiming that above all and 
in all and through all is an infinite and changeless 
Father, and that all His children are therefore brothers 
and all humanity embraced in His love; that this was 
the good news Jesus told and retold, and that it is 
the record of that telling more than all else that makes 
the Bible the “Good Book.” 

The early Universalists, however, were more 
than the followers of an individual or the exponents 
of anew theology. They founded the first distinctive- 
ly American church. What made America something 
other and different from a new Europe? The pioneer. 
Europe was peopled and developed by movements 
of clans and tribes and races that submerged the in- 
dividual in the mass. The resultant mass thinking 
issued in mass religions, with the stake and scaffold 
awaiting the man who dared think for himself and 
obey his own conscience. 

But from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate 
America was made by men, yes, and women, who 
braved the wilderness and the savage to win for them- 
selves and those who should come after them freedom 
from slavish obedience to custom and tradition and 
the right to live by their own convictions. This 
spirit dominated the founders of our church. Nothing 
was more characteristic of early Universalists than 
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*Sermon preached at the rededication of the church in 
Kent, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1929, by the Manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


Unti! he is transcended by another, if ever, he will : 
remain the savior of religion and the savior of men. 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—TI say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.”’ 


In this sense he was a savior to Channing and — 
James Freeman Clarke, and in this sense history has 
borne witness these many centuries that they were 
right. In this sense the history now being made is 
again demonstrating his claim to the title Savior. 


their jealous resistance to every effort of ecclesiastical — 
martinets in their own ranks to secure conformity, i 
not to say uniformity. : 

This Western Reserve, like the rest of the coun- © 
try, was pioneer land. When this church was founded ~ 
in 1867 there may well have been in this neighborhood ~ 
men who in their youth had helped Mad Anthony ~ 
Wayne beat back the red men on the Maumee and | 
finally free the women and children of Ohio from the — 
peril of the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. You 
had just passed through that great struggle for free- 
dom made inevitable, so far as Ohio was concerned, - 
when, with slave-holding settlers from Virginia push-~ 
ing up the valleys of the Scioto and Miami, Congress © 
wrote into the Ordinance of 1787, “There shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in said 
territory, otherwise than in the punishent of crimes.” 

Not only did the pioneer heritage still hold, but 
they were stil] country folk. A gazetteer of that 
period describes Akron as ‘‘a thriving town in Portage — 
township, deriving its importance from its situation at | 
the junction of the Ohio and Erie Canal and the > 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal,” with a population | 
not greater than that of Kent to-day. You do not 
need to be told that such people took their religion 
seriously. God was as real as their own kinsfolk, 
Jesus their personal teacher and leader, the Bible their 
book of life. If Universalism meant separation from 
their neighbors, it was a price willingly paid for the 
freedom to follow truth beyond far horizons. 

This church was built out of their sacrificial de- 
votion as a witness to the reality of their faith and an 
altar to which they came to renew the strength of their 
own souls for the battle of life. To-day their children 
and their children’s children come to rededicate this 
building, changed to conform to the changing order 
of life about it. The community has not merely 
changed but we like to believe improved in its physical 
aspects. You would be ashamed to admit you were 
carrying on business as your grandfathers did. It || 
would be grounds for divorce if any woman here were||} 
compelled to get on with as few comforts as her most |} 
fortunate grandmother possessed. Yet everywhere 
are men and women trying to get on with the religious. | 
| 
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forms and institutions of their grandfathers, not to 
say their grandfathers’ grandfathers. Robert Lynd, 
author of a searching analysis of a typical mid-western 
' town, declares that our religious forms are four hun- 
dred years old, our hymns one hundred years old, 
| while our school curricula are only twenty-five years 
| old. 

Some of the descendants of those pioneers who 
| keep to the old forms and ways are spiritual] de- 
generates in whom the pioneer spirit no longer lives. 
In others it is spiritual shiftlessness, like the man who 
said, “Sometimes I sets and thinks, but mostly I jus’ 
sets.” 

If this service is to have real meaning it must be 
more than a rededication of this building. It must 
be an hour of rededication of each and all those 
gathered here in the spirit of the fathers to a great 
and heroic adventure of faith in the realities of their 
faith. 

God, humanity, Jesus, must once more become 
realities by which we live, for which we will die if 
need be, not merely glittering words with which pulpit 
jugglers try to intrigue bored congregations. I say 
we must recover the great realities—first of all, 
God. 

I am quite aware that there are those who call 
themselves advanced religious thinkers who, in the 
phrase of one of their number, describe God as “an 
anonymous orphan in a doubtful universe.” It will, 
perhaps, save some timid souls from needless panic to 
remember that such ideas are not new. There is a 
naive simplicity which assumes that because an idea 
is new to the possessor it must be new to the world. 
As a matter of fact, the latter day humanist has 
nothing new but his words. His ideas and opinions 
were perfectly familiar to Locke and Clark and 
Shaftsbury, and themes of current discussion in 1729 
no less than in 1929. One wonders how much hear- 
ing the leaders of the various present-day cults would 
get if they were honest enough to admit that their 
ideas are two hundred or two thousand years old. 

As a matter of fact, however, we get hopelessly 
away from God when we descend to argument. God 
becomes rea] through experience, not argument. He 
is found in life, not logic. It is honorably honest for 
youth to say it does not know God—yet. The same 
statement from the lips of middle age is evidence of 
misspent years or atrophied faculty. 

Use what words you please to name or describe 
your experience, but if experience has not brought you 
a sense of the Reality in which you live and move and 
have your being, you are not advanced but abnormal, 
and your denial of such a reality is no more valid than 
a denial of the fact of parenthood by one who never 
had children. You will miss the deepest meaning of 
the faith of your fathers if you do not realize that they 
were sustained and strengthened by an unfaltering 
trust that, whatsoever else faltered or failed, God is. 
And you, like countless tragic thousands all about 
you, will miss the deepest significance of life itself 
until that same Reality becomes inwrought in the very 
fiber of your own being. 

Only less necessary than the recovery of the 
Reality of God is the recovery, perhaps the rediscovery, 
of Jesus and his way of life. “We outgrew Jesus 
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long ago,” exclaims another humanist leader. Of 
course, even the early Universalists had outgrown or 
outthought the horrible medieval nightmare of a 
God tortured to placate His own wrath or butchered 
to make a perpetual holiday in Heaven for the rest 
of us; but he who never called himself the Son of 
God but always the son of man, and whom his neigh- 
bors rightly called the son of the carpenter, is not 
outgrown, nor will he be until we have followed his way 
of life and outgrown it, instead of trying to evade it 
because we find it difficult. It will take another 
thousand years to determine whether when Jesus de- 
scribed the Kingdom of God on earth he was dis- 
cerning the dim peaks of a newspiritual continent or 
only the mirage of his own soul. 

I repeat: We shall not know whether Jesus be- 
longs to the Past or to the Future until once again 
he walks the streets of Kent and Akron as truly as 
he walked the streets of Nazareth. To do that he 
must walk on your feet, look out of your eyes, speak 
with your voice. 

Impossible, you say? Not if you will rediscover 
the way he found and followed, and the power that 
enabled him to do it. 

It is recorded that when Jesus called his twelv 
disciples together and sent them out to do for others 
what he had done for them, he “gave them power.” 
That he himself had power none doubted who watched 
him day by day. It was so real that it lulled his 
disciples into false security in the very shadow of the 
cross, while the fear of it drove his enemies to murder 
him in a desperate attempt to escape it. 

Over and over again he declared his power was 
not in or of himself. Again and again he gave it out 
to the point of exhaustion, only to have it again and 
again renewed. ‘To find the process by which that 
power came into his life is to find the supreme meaning 
of his life for our own, and the living truth that shall 
make us free indeed. And it is not because it is 
hidden but because our eyes are self-blinded that we 
do not see it. 

“And he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray.” It is set down many times, but it was so 
much his custom that it is implicit everywhere. Per- 
haps the supreme achievement of Jesus’ life was this 
discovery of prayer as the process of power. Days of 
busy giving were made possible by nights of long re- 
ceiving. Of course it is silly to suppose he spent those 
hours teasing God for things he did not want. We 
pray those slavish prayers because we are still in 
bondage to things, but even the least understanding 
can not think of Jesus begging God to give him a big 
house full of servants, or better clothes than his 
neighbor wore. How then did he spend those long 
silent hours? The answer is to be found in what 
he brought back from them—a renewed and deep- 
ened sense that the spirit in man is the abiding reality 
of his life, and that in the growing and greatening 
realization of that fact lies not simply escape from 
the bondage of things, but for us, as for him, that 
mastery that puts all things under our feet. 

Quite probably we shall find it difficult if not im- 
possible to regain these great realities of religion 
until we modernize our institutions as well as our 
buildings. The pioneer was not perfect and he suf- 
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fered from the limitations of his own circumstances. 
To him neighbors, even a community, were little more 
than protection against enemies, whie he lived his own 
self-centered and largely self-sufficient life. Men of 
alien race or speech or ideas were objects of suspicion 
and dislike. To us a community is the necessary 
fellowship by which and through which we not only 
achieve a richer and fuller life, but keep from starva- 
tion and death. Nowhere is this need of fellowship 
more real to-day than in religion. 

Too much of the pioneer attitude persists in all 
the churches, and, in spite of our professions of uni- 
versal brotherhood, Universalists are not wholly free 
from it. There is a little group, more noisy than 
numerous, who would have us believe that the Uni- 
versalist Church is a beleaguered garrison, to be held 
until the last defender dies of starvation or old age. 
They look upon themselves as the martyr leaders of a 
forlorn hope, and they tell us that any Universalist 
caught treating a Methodist or a Baptist or a Congrega- 
tionalist as a brother is a traitor who ought to be 
shot at sunrise. 


If that be true, it is time you shot the President 


of your General Convention, your Executive Secre- 


tary and superintendent of churches, a majority of 
your ministers, and a greater majority of your lay- 
men. Most of us, however, have caught a nobler 
vision than that. We see that a hundred and fifty 


years of heroic and lonely pioneering have at last — 


made a highway for God through the theological wil- 
derness, and not only conquered but civilized the 


victims of savage superstitions until our enemies of — 


yesterday are our friends of to-day and our allies of 
to-morrow. We have already Jearned the meaning 


of Jesus’ admonition to overzealous disciples, “He — 


that is not against us is for us.” 

So we know the great days of the Universalist 
Church are before us, not behind us, if we ourselves 
are great enough to meet their challenge and their 
opportunity. With a rebirth of Universalism in your 
own souls, seen of al] men as you go in and out of 
home and store and office and bank and factory and 
shop, you will not merely retain those who long since 
wore a path of habit to your doors, you will win the 


devotion of eager youth, seeking to remold life nearer — 


to its own noblest dreams, and you will not have to de- 


vise means to get people into your church—you can ~ 


not keep them out! 


A Modernist Turns the Corner 
A. Ritchie Low 


SND so,” said one of my parishioners to me 
@| the other day, “‘you have been hearing lec- 
tures by Albert Parker Fitch. That’s fine. 
me I used to hear him when I was at Amherst. 
Quite a modernist, isn’t he?” Three weeks ago I 
should have agreed that Dr. Fitch was an outstanding 
liberal, but.to-day I think differently. The Fitch of 
yesterday is no more, at least so far as his advanced 
views are concerned. While he is not a tired mechan- 
ist, he certainly gave me the impression of one who is 
weary of modern intellectualism. 

He was one of the lecturers at the Ministers’ 
Convocation held recently at Middlebury College, 
and gave a series of addresses on the theme: What it 
means to be a Christian. He gave three lectures and 
answered questions at the close of each. “What on 
earth has happened to Fitch?’? was the question heard 
discussed at the dinner tables. Once he was a human- 
ist. Then he switched over to modernism and was 
considered an outstanding liberal. To-day I should 
call him a conservative with a leaning toward Calvin- 
ism. To those who have not recently heard Dr. 
Fitch this may appear somewhat of an enigma, but it 
is the only conclusion I can come to after hearing him 
this past week. Here are some of the impressions I 
carried away with me: 

He puts great stress on the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. In the quietness of his study he told 
some of us of the changes he had brought about in 
the Presbyterian church where he now ministers. 
On Sundays when communion is held he preaches no 
sermon. The entire service is given over to worship 
and the carrying out of the ordinance. ‘‘To be a 
Christian,” said Fitch, ‘is to live in communion with 
God.” He believes that men will reach God better 
through prayer and quiet meditation than by the 


vigorous utterance of the Word. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said 
he, as he addressed the little group of men gathered 
in his study, “I tell you we have got to get back to the 
spirit of worship and do less about the sermon.” He 
said among other things that he told his people very 
candidly that he did not want them to come to church 
merely to listen to him preach. ‘I want you to come 
to this house of worship to meet your God.” Dr. 
Fitch feels that only a few of us can preach anyhow, 
and our weakness is in not realizing this. ‘‘Protestant- 
ism,”’ said this New York divine, “‘has failed to provide 
a home for the Eternal.”’ I took this to mean that 
he was referring to our bare, barren meeting-houses, 
devoid as they are of almost all warmth and symbol- 
ism. 

“Tt is my observation that there is more vitality 
in the Protestant churches where the sacramental side 
of life is being upheld,” was a statement he made that 
was vigorously challenged by his listeners. One 
young man wanted to know if Jesus wasn’t more of a 
prophet than a priest. ‘He was always the priest 
first and the prophet second. It was the fact that 
he was a priest that enabled him to be a prophet,” 
said Dr. Fitch. Those who were present were largely 
Congregationalists, and, needless to say, they radically 
disagreed with his thesis. 

Moreover, I could not help but notice the pessi- 
mistic note which ran throughout his lectures. Not 
many pass through the narrow gate. Few there are 
who choose the Way that Jeadeth unto Life Eternal. 
After all, the world is not going to be saved. The 
remnant will be made up of a life-boat of people, who 
will eventually reach shore only by the greatest dis- 
play of heroism and courage. Such was the impres- 
sion I gained by listening to his fina] lecture. An amus- 
ing thing happened. When he folded his manuscript 
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prior to putting it in his pocket, he spoke to a fellow 
minister sitting on the front seat and, calling him by 
name, said, ‘“Now, the world is not going to be saved, 
is it?”’ To which his friend replied, “Well, Fitch, 
some of us have got more hope than you have.” ‘This 
brought forth some laughter from the crowd, and I 
could see by its countenance that it agreed with this 
sally. 

Many of the things Dr. Fitch said would have 
been heartily endorsed by many a fundamentalist, 
and yet I should hesitate to call him one. He is 
conservative doctrinally, very much more so than I 
should have believed three weeks ago, before I heard 
him lecture, nevertheless he is liberal in spirit and out- 
look. For instance, he is to have preach for him next 
year Dr. Norman Thomas. A little later a leading 
Anglo-Catholic is to speak from his pulpit, while an 
invitation is also to be extended to John Haynes 
Holmes. “Tell me,” spoke up one of the group talking 
to him in his study, “would you invite a man like 
Bertrand Russell to address your people?”’ His reply 
was: “I would, provided a worship service preceded 
his address and he understood he was in a Christian 
church. Yes, I would invite Bertrand Russell under 
these conditions.”” Among other things I asked him 
what he thought was the outlook for Protestantism. 
He immediately replied, “I don’t know.” 

Dr. Fitch has an engaging personality. His isa 
fine spirit. He is easy to meet and he makes one feel 
at ease in his company. He is neither pedantic nor 


puffed up. On the other hand, he is both humble and 
scholarly. While most of his listeners radically disa-_ 
greed with his theological position, he was a favorite 
with all. He was kind to all, tried to meet all ques- 
tions frankly and to speak out boldly. Physically he 
is well built. He would weigh perhaps about one 
hundred and sixty-five pounds. He is about five 
feet seven inches tall, has keen blue éyes and wears 
glasses. He is bald-headed outside, but, as one man 
put it, “not inside.” He personally minimizes his 
sermons; nevertheless I should like very much to 
hear him every Sunday. My own guess is that his 
own people do not underestimate their importance. 

“A free mental] life,’ wrote a famous British 
scientist some time ago, “can not be as warm and 
comfortable and sociable as a life enveloped in a creed; 
only a creed can give the feeling of a cosy fireside 
while the winter storms are raging without.” I think 
Albert Parker Fitch understands what the writer of 
these words meant. Fitch was once a humanist. 
From there he traveled the road that leads to modern- 
ism. Once more he has turned the corner and is now 
a conservative. But his creed is no stiff, formal 
statement of belief. What he now holds is not merely 
a few inherited dogmas, but something which has been 
wrought out of his own heart and experience. He has 
arrived, and enjoys the cosy fireside of which the 
scientist speaks. But with a great price he obtained 
this freedom. At least, so it seems to me. 

United Church, Colchester, Vt. 


The Federal Council in Chicago 


SlROM Tuesday to Friday, the first week in 
@ =. December, the Executive Committee of the 
S 39 Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
<468} in America held sessions in Chicago, morning, 
afternoon and evening, heard reports, gave or with- 
held approval], and planned work for another year. 

The quadrennial meetings, such as that held in 
Rochester last year, are more important. Changes 
in the constitution can be decided only at such meet- 
ings. But the annual meetings are significant too. 
What is done quadrennially is prepared annually. 

Let us not be misled by the name Executive 
Committee. It does not mean the same thing in the 
Federal Council that it does in corporations. It is 
not a small group of officials. In the Federal Council 
it is a delegate body of about 120 people who represent 
the twenty-nine denominations making up the Coun- 
cil. Each denomination has two regular representa- 
tives and one additional representative for each 
500,000 members. Other affiliated bodies have rep- 
resentatives also. The editors of the Religious Press 
have seats but no vote. This Chicago meeting was 
made up of about 175 people—men and women, white 
and colored. There are 440 delegates elected to the 
quadrennial meetings. 


What Part Have Universalists? 

If Universalists raise the question as to why they 
should be represented at a gathering where they do 
not have a vote, why their editor should spend time 
and money to go, let it be explained that Universalists 


are full members of many of the commissions of the 
Federal Council through which much of the work of 
the Council is done. A majority of the churches, it 
is safe to say, would like to have the Universalists 
in full membership, and action has been postponed 
only because it was known that two or three powerful 
bodies, mainly in the South, objected so strongly that 
they would withdraw if Universalists were taken in. 
The treatment of Universalists who attend always is 
most courteous. Of all the editors in attendance at 
the Chicago meetings the editor of the Christian 
Leader was singled, out to be introduced publicly, not 
only as editor but as a clergyman of the Universalist 
Church. The feeling of those opposed to Univer- 
salists is changing as they become acquainted. Thus 
far Universalists have taken the position that if they 
can help in any good work it is their duty to do so 
whether they are officially recognized or not. Uni- 
versalist appropriations from the Golden Rule World 
Service Fund to the social service work of the Federal 
Council were referred to in Chicago with deepest 


appreciation of the spirit in which the appropriations 


have been made. 


A General View 
In a meeting like that in Chicago, as in most 
general conventions, too often one loses sight of the 
majestic forest because of the trees and underbrush. 
One fails to see the thing in its broader relations be- 
cause of the interminable reports, resolutions, and 
speeches. 
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The Federal Council was organized in 1908 to be 
what the name indicates, a meeting place of separate 
denominations for conference, nothing more. So 
strong was the fear of church union or any steps that 
might lead to it, that stringent provisions were in- 
serted in the constitution forbidding the Federal 
Council to act in any way as an administrative body. 
It was given the power to investigate and to recom- 
mend, and along those lines it has acted so wisely and 
courageously that it has gained the loyal support of 
those who at first were doubtful about it. 

It likewise has brought down on itself the wrath 
of some of the hundred per cent patriots and un- 
scrupulous elements in the business world, who have 
been checkmated and confounded by the simple 
method of turning the light on. Gullible papers 
have published wild stories about a million and a half 
dollars spent annually by this organization lobbying 
in Washington. The total budget of the Washington 
office of the Federal Council is only $11,000. The 
most determined effort to undermine the Federal 
Council in public esteem was begun immediately after 
the exposure of the activities of Shearer and the reve- 
lation of the close relation existing between him and 
prominent patriotic societies. Smoke bombs were 
thrown to befog the issue. The Federal Council was 
one organization singled out for attack. 

One of the important resolutions passed at Chi- 
cago made clear that the Federal Council has no 
secrets, and that it invites the most careful scrutiny 
of its acts and methods of work. 


Is a Federated Church Coming? 

Another thing which came to the front rather 
dramatically at the Chicago meeting was a disposition 
to change the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America into the Federated Churches of 
Christ in America. The Rev. Geo. W. Richards, 
D. D., president of the Synod of the Reformed 
Churches in the United States, is chairman of the 
Commission on Function and Structure. He re- 
ported possibilities, but did it so skilfully and with 
such a noble spirit that he disarmed opposition, and 
was directed unanimously to make plans to present 
at the next meeting. Nothing was decided, but the 
door in the direction of giving the Federal Council 
administrative duties was opened a crack. 


Where Vital Debates Occurred 


It was interesting to note how much of the energy 
of the gathering was spent on world service and how 
little comparatively on machinery. And it was even 
more interesting to see the unanimous way in which 
decisions were made. Generally a resolution which 
was opposed was reframed so that all could vote for it. 
The message to the churches on “The Peace Pact 
and the People’ dealt with the London Conference, 
Court of Justice, League of Nations, Arms Embargo, 
Reparations and War Debts, Preparedness, and other 
questions. Only the sections dealing with war guilt 
and recent naturalization decisions had to be re- 
written. The message probably will appear later in 
this paper. 

Two of the most interesting discussions followed 
close together. 
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dustria] Workers Away from the Church” was pre- 
sented by James Myers, and “Crucial Problems in a 
Church Program of Research” was presented by F. 
Ernest Johnson. 

Myers said that no figures were available to prove 
that there was a trend of industrial workers away from 
the church; one or two local studies showed a higher 


‘ percentage of the white-collar brigade than of day 


laborers in churches. Labor leaders often denounced 
the church, he said. That was especially the case at 
the meeting in Detroit, where united effort closed 
pulpits to labor leaders. At Los Angeles, however, 
where many pulpits were opened to labor leaders, 
President Green of the A. F. of L. said, “If the critics 
of the churches will only come close enough to know 
them they will take a very different attitude.’’ “Most 
of the churches,” said Mr. Myers, ‘‘are on the com- 
fortable side of the town which we cal) the residential 
section. What is the other section—the existence 
section? Are we apostles to the genteels? Where 
the churches do not take an active interest in the 
living and working conditions of the mass of the 
people the church is bound to lose support.” 

Dr. Debose of Spartansburg, S. C., warmly sup- 
ported the mill owners of the South. He rendered a 
service in bringing out the other side. The kindly 
spirit of a Christian and the courtesy of a Southerner 
were revealed in his defense of the unpopular side. 
He said: “It is a great dea] easier to know what to do 
when you are five hundred miles away than when you 
are close by. We all want higher wages, better living 
conditions, but some of these mill owners would be 
glad if their industries could be closed down. They 
have stocks of goods ahead. They are trying to keep 
going for their employees. Some of our tenant 
farmers would be glad to step in and take the place 
of mill workers just as things stand.” A reference 
to the appeal to mill owners made by Bishop Cannon 
and forty-one other church leaders and educators 
brought the Bishop up. He delivered a ringing 
speech. He spoke of his own experience with mills 
and mill owners going back ‘over thirty years, highly 
praised some of the noble Christian men who operate 
mills, but stuck to his appeal. “Our whole thought 
in making the appeal,” he said, “‘was that we never 
will get anywhere unless there is conference between 
owners and workers. It was an appeal to owners to 
take the initiative and sit down with the men before 
something happened. I know my people in the 
South. I have slept in their homes, I know that 
there is more religious sentiment among working 
people there than in any other section. Most of 
these people in the riots at Marion were church people. 
I know that mill villages differ. Some are good. 
Some are very bad. In some people are simply 
huddled together. But where conditions are good, 
they do not make for democracy. Even a loving 
paternalism may not help make American citizens. 
When the men who contro] the mills have all the 
luxuries, and those who work for them are huddled 
together, when there is a twelve-hour day, when 
women work at night, and little children who ought to 
be in school, should the church take any responsibility? 
There is not an equal distribution of the fruits¥of 
labor. I do not believe in communism, but I do be- 
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lieve that the principles of Jesus Christ, the Golden 
Rule, Christ’s teaching about brotherhood, must be 
put into effect—if not through the church then 
through some other organization.” 

In the fair, friendly way in which he does all his 
work Worth M. Tippy brought this spirited debate to 
a close. ‘‘Pool our resources,” he said, “put our 
plants for religious education where there are the most 
children. It is getting to be a shame to have all our 
good plants in the best sections.” 


Frankness Where Facts Are Against Us 


To me one of the most interesting reports of the 
three days was that made by F. Ernest Johnson on 
“Crucial Problems in Research and Education.” 
The Commission on Research of which Mr. Johnson 
is the executive secretary has nothing to do with the 
policies of the Federated Counci] as such. Its task is 
to get the facts. In “Information Service,” a weekly 
sheet, it lays these facts before the churches. Re- 
peated requests come to it for guidance. For example, 
the Methodist churches of the Northwest are greatly 
stirred up over the conviction of members ot the 
Industrial Workers of the World for the killing of 
members of the American Legion. These Methodists 
want the facts. In connection with the National 
Catholic Welfare Council and the Council of Jewish 
Rabbis, the Research Department is seeking to un- 
earth the facts. If it has the money available it is 
glad to undertake such studies. Of course the mere 
publication of facts is highly controversial at times. 
People feel that unpleasant things had better be sup- 
pressed. The Federal Council does not think so. 
The most crucial problem before the Research Depart- 
- ment, Mr. Johnson said, was the development of an 
attitude of mind. Most of us in the churches are re- 
formers. Respect for the scientific approach to a 
subject does not often dwell in the same mind with the 
reformer’s zeal. The finest thing he said was that if 
we find the facts against us we ought to state them 
fairly and frankly. ‘Anything else,” he said, “de- 
stroys public confidence in us.” “It is very hard,” 
he went on, “to undertake research under the auspices 
of Christian bodies. 
war psychology. It seems right to us to claim every- 


thing in our favor, admit nothing against us. For. 


example, it is not easy to interest churches in a study 
of the question of the church as an employer of labor. 
Unless we are able to deal with facts in our own door- 
yard just as candidly as with facts in some one else’s 
door yard, we are not living up to our professions. 
There is no group in the community into which it is 
more important to instil respect for facts than the 
church group. We should advance faster if a fraction 
of the money we spend on good causes could be spent 
in getting facts and stating them clearly. We surely 
ought to be as loyal to truth as secular scientists.” 

The other problems Mr. Johnson mentioned were 
wide circulation of the bulletin, Information Service, 
and money. “It takes a disproportionate amount 
of money,” he said, “to make studies.” He added 
that his committee could get all the money it wanted 
if it would either boom everything or knock everything. 
It is the man who will not be an advocate of one side 
or the other who has the hard sledding. 
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Bishop McConnell on Church Union 

It was a jaded lot of delegates who assembled on 
Thursday night to hear Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
president of the Federa] Counci). The large Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, St. James, was only a third 
full—an attendance of possibly 400. Two repre- 
sentatives of Canadian churches spoke first, there 
were two selections by a good choir, and so it was 
nine o’clock before the Bishop came on. He simply 
scintillated every moment of his half-hour address. 
Nobody felt tired. Everybody wanted him to go on. 
There was a large vested choir and he attracted their 
attention. I have never seen a choir so captured by 
a speaker. Mrs. Dan Brummitt said afterward: “I 
am glad that you could hear our great Bishop at his 
best.” It was an address interpreting the work of the 
Federal Council and discussing the hopes, the fears, 
the failures, the successes, of unity and union. “Every 
once in a while,” he began, “I get a letter from some 
impatient brother deploring the failure of the Federal 
Council to do more in the way of promoting church 
union. I suppose the answer that could be made to 
such persons is that the Federal Council never was 
organized to promote church union. What it was 
intended to do and what it has been doing is to bring 
the churches close enough together so that they could 
come to know and respect one another, and to develop 
a type of spirit that would make organic union not 
only desirable but inevitable. Under the Federal 
Council the churches work together to do the will of 
God here on earth, and to a remarkable extent grow 
together. Some of us believe in organic union now. 
Some of us think that we could have it in federal form 
patterned after the government of the United States. 
Our answer is that we are not trying now. We are 
so doing our work that if union comes it will come of 
itself, be a natural outgrowth of the sympathy, co- 
operation, love, that has grown up. I happen to belong 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church. I happen to be- 
Jong to an office which guards the prerogatives of the 
bishop. In that office I have seen how many times 
church law, when it is made, merely recognizes a state 
of things which already has grown up. For fifty years 
we had what was called a cabinet in making appoint- 
ments. Everybody said there was no such thing. 
Now it is law. For years we bishops said that the 
committees of local churches had nothing to do in 
making appointments. Now law recognizes the part 
they have played for years. A state of things is created 
that has to be taken account of and then we put it 
into law. Our job in the Federal Council is to make 
the state of things that will result naturally in coming 
together. A man to whom I explained all this said, 
‘It is an insidious argument for church union.’ I said, 
‘There is nothing insidious about it. I proclaim it 
openly.’ We have come to see that we do not need 
to raise some questions. For example, we do not 
need to fear what is to be done to us by force. Inthe 
beginning of this organization we used to hear fears 
expressed concerning what was to be forced upon us. 
One of the achievements of twenty-one years is that 
we are not hearing that so much. You can not have 
a kingdom of Heaven unless people desire to be there. 
We are laying emphasis on free consent. 

“Just as clear is it that we can not have a united 
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church which does away with the richness and fullness 
of the Christian life and levels us all down to a dead 
uniformity. A striking thing about the early church 
was the variety in it. Heresies sprang up all around. 
I am not arguing for heresies, but I am pointing out 
that they came out of the abundant life of the church. 
Sometimes there is not vitality enough in a church to 
make a heresy. In any united church that may come 
there will be room for our different temperaments 
and different moods, room for the mystic, the dogma- 
tist, the practical man, room for our different ideas. 

“In twenty-one years we have come to see that 
some problems settle themselves. Many of the ques- 
tions uppermost when we began, we now hear nothing 
about. In the course of the next twenty-one years 
we shall see that some of the questions we are raising 
to-day are almost absurd. 

“Twice this evening it has been stated that one 
object of the Federal Council is to do unitedly what 
we can do unitedly. There are great principles calling 
for our support, great causes awaiting our help, great 
things we must do unitedly if they are to be done at 
all. I don’t often quote Napoleon, but he marched 
his atmies by separate roads and brought them to- 
gether on the battle-field. However separate the roads 
by which we march, we must come together on the 
battle-field. May I add that the great Christian suc- 
cesses along these lines are in the mission fields. 

“Working together for twenty-one years, we 
have Jearned not to bother too much about doctrine 
or procedure, but to get at the great human task 
awaiting us. With the American armies in France in 
1918 I saw the arrival of some American troops in the 
front line trenches. They had landed at Calais only 
a few days before, and were rushed up to take over a 
sector. It was cold and cheerless, the food supply 
had not come regularly; a more weary, homesick lot 
of young fellows it would be hard to find. A com- 
manding officer came to me and said: ‘Are you a 
Methodist bishop?’ I said: ‘Yes, I was when I left 
the United States. I don’t know what has happened 
since.’ He said: ‘I wish you would talk to the chap- 
plain and see if he can’t do something for these men. 
I spoke to him and he said it was his time off.’ I 
found the chaplain in his billets, clad in overcoat, big 
thick gloves with fingers out so he could work at a 
typewriter. JIasked him what hewasdoing. He said: 
‘Tam much interested in archeology and anthropology. 
Some years ago I made some studies in the folk lore of 
Borneo, and I amusing my spare time to put my notes 
in shape.’ Here he was—Germans expected hourly, 
new troops just come up, morale low, if ever needed 
among the men then needed, and he was picking away 
at an old typewriter writing about the folk lore of 
Borneo! Of course there are some things to be said 
for that chaplain. He was temperate, studious, 
composed in the face of danger, but one can hardly 
say that he was measuring up to the opportunities of 
acrucial hour. So it is sometimes with the church. 

“Of course in this matter of union we can’t wait 
too long. We can’t wait until the last man is ready. 
When the great majority are ready we must move on. 

“A Scotchman was courting a girl. Every time 
he proposed he got an emphatic no. He went regu- 
larly every week for months, but every time he re- 


ceived the same answer. He would not give up. 
Possibly, being a Scotchman—I have Scotch blood 
you know—he felt he had invested too much time and 
strength in the cause already to be wasted. After 
three years he went as usual and, getting the same 
answer, he said: “This is the last time. I shall not 
ask again.’ Then said the girl: ‘If it is the last time 
I must take until to-morrow to think it over.’ And 
on the morrow she said: ‘Coming to get my no you 
have made yourself indispensable to me.’ It may 
be so with us. Getting together to tell ourselves why 
we can not unite, we may make ourselves indispens- 
able to one another.”’ 

It is impossible to reproduce the speech. What 
purports to be an account is only a rough paraphrase. 
But it closed on a high note of faith, in God and the 
triumph of the principles of Jesus Christ. 

Multum in Parvo 

Both the United Church of Canada and the Con- 
tinuing Presbyterian Church were represented by 
fraternal] delegates who spoke the same night that 
Bishop McConnell spoke. ... . Dr. Albert Palmer, ° 
president-elect of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
conducted a noonday service of worship in the beauti- 
ful little chapel of St. James’ Methodist Episcopal 
Church two days of the meetings. . ... Jeannette 
W. Emrich presented a project for cultivating under- 
standing and good will between the children of the 
United States and those of the Philippine Islands of 


_which we shall write editorially in the near future. . 


Two of the bishops of colored churches and several 
colored members of the committee were in constant 
attendance. . . . President Walter L. Lingle of David- 
son College, North Carolina, made an almost perfect 
presiding officer for the committee. Back of his 
admirable courtesy could be seen the Christian love 
out of which it sprang. . . . What are the next steps 
to be taken in promoting understanding between Jews 
and Christians, how should the churches in America 
co-operate with churches in Europe, how should 
Pentecost be celebrated, what should the Federal 
Council do by way of support in the International 
Christian Institute and Bureau of Research at Geneva, 
were among the questions discussed. 
* * * 
THE GOD UNIVERSAL 
Adelaide Wayland 
Is God in everything and everywhere? 
In the gray clouds that hover near the earth, 
Or, when they break, in all the azure blue, 
And with the stars that in the heavens have birth? 


Is He beside the quiet, running stream, 
And in the depths of lily-padded pool? 

Was it His mind that planned the silent woods, 
Their ferns and flowery knolls and shadows cool? 


Was’t He who put the strength in seagulls’ wings, 
And taught the squirrel how to rear her young? 
Is He the motive power of granite rock? 
Did He inspire the praise the morn stars sung? 


Till I can reproduce the violet’s bloom, 
Or clothe the lily with her glory fair; 
Till I can make the grasses’ emerald blade, 
I'll know that God’s in everything and everywhere. 


Crescent College, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
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THE RECOVERY OF RELIGION 
Roger F. Etz : 


This book is a distinct disappointment to me. Perhaps too 
imuch was expected of it. If it is “the first gun in the revolt of 
liberals’ it may be that its defects and shortcomings are those 
to be expected of a pioneer effort. With the desire and purpose 
lof the author to deal with the dogmatism of some scientists I am 
in hearty accord, for many of them have a complex of omniscience 
which they and we decry in theologians of the past and present. 

In this respect, at least, this book should be stimulating. 

_ If we accept the author’s definitions, we must agree with 
much of his logic and many of his conclusions. However, in all 
of his definitions he is altogether too arbitrary and narrow. 
Science is that which deals with phenomena reported by the five 
senses. Religion is an expression of mind or spiritual experience. 
“The sole and exclusive function of religion is that of a technique 
for the development of inward experience. Religion has to do 
only with man’s relationship to God within his secret soul.’ 
The conclusion is, therefore, that science deals only with the ob- 
jective world and religion with the subjective. Of course this 
is true, provided we accept the premises. 

One marvels at the author’s definition of liberalism and the 
liberal church. ‘‘Liberalism is a survival of religion,’ for ex- 
ample, but, ‘‘Well-intentioned, cultivated, sincere, aspiring men 
with souls and minds all confused! You will never find your way 
to God along yonder beckoning highway.’’ And yet this book 
is “the first gun in the revolt of liberals!’’ 

One outstanding impression the book leaves on my mind is 
the large number of inconsistencies and contradictions in his 
reasoning. ‘Man must live in two worlds. Man must accept 
and face his dilemma. . . . His life must be a paradox, a con- 
tradiction, a tragedy. . . . Asa matter of fact, there is no escape 
from the difficulty, since it is his inthe very nature of human ex- 
perience. So long as man is man he will be confronted by the 
paradox. . . . But man is man—not beast, not angel, and being 
man he is tortured and slain upon the cross of his dilemma.”’ 
(Pp. 13-15.) But on pp. 204-205 we read: “The reason abolishes 
the duality of man’s world and brings it into unity. The conflict 
between science and religion on their own levels must still go on. 
The report of the senses and that of the soul will always con- 
tradict each other. The scientist as scientist must remain ob- 
jective. The mystic as mystic must remain subjective. But 
man in worship is more than scientist or mystic (true)—he is an 
organic and unified personality in a universe where God (whom 
science can not discover) and nature are one. Through worship 
man is saved from his dilemma.’’ 

Other examples of similar inconsistencies and contradictions 

might be cited. 

Some of us believe that religion is more than mysticism, that 
science is ‘‘systematized knowledge considered in reference to the 
discovery or understanding of truth,” that arbitrarily dividing 
the world into objective and subjective elements leaves out large 
“bhorder-land”’ areas which must be considered, and finally that a 
dilemma involving two worlds is not to be resolved by intro- 
ducing a third. We think that the solution to man’s problems 
is to be found through a discovery of the essential unity of the 
universe and all of the forces and factors at work in it. 

* * * 


THE CANADIAN CHURCHES 


Two representatives of Canadian churches addressed the 
public meeting held in Chicago recently under the auspices of 
the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. The Rev. W. M. Rochester, editor of the 
Presbyterian Record of Toronto, spoke for the continuing Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, and the Rev. R. J. Wilson, also of 
Toronto, spoke for the United Church of Canada. 

Mr. Rochester spoke of his interest in a conference recently 
held in Buffalo between officers of the Federal Council and rep- 
resentatives of the Presbyterian, Baptist, Anglican and United 
Churches of Canada, to bring all these churches into closer 
fellowship. Hesaid that when union was effected in Canada more 
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than half ‘of the Presbyterians, and practically all of the Metho- 
dists and Congregationalists became members of the United 
Church. At the end of 1928, the continuing Presbyterian Church 
had 176,841 members, an income of $4,666,000, and gave to 
benevolences $915,000, in addition to the $213,000 provided by 
the women. “In one province,”’ he said, ‘“‘where we were left with 
eight ministers, we now have forty-six congregations. The 
circulation of our paper, which in 1928 was 43,000, now is 50,000. 
Incidental to our trouble, it was necessary for us to go into church 
building, and we spent three and a quarter millions in new 
structures and in adapting old buildings. More than half of this 
is already paid.’ Mr. Rochester insisted that the Presby- 
terians had been pioneers in union and that Canada was half a 
century behind Presbyterians of Great Britain. He said that 
efforts toward union must be spiritual. ‘“‘Let us avoid efforts 
for union that are ecclesiastical or political,’? he added. “Itisa 
good thing not to be too precipitate.”’ 

Dr. Wilson said that when union was effected 75 per cent of 
the Presbyterian ministers and 83 per cent of the members of 
the Presbyterian Church went with the United Church of Can- 
ada. ‘“‘Come to Canada,” he said, ‘‘and see for yourselves. I 
come here to tell you that we are happy in our union. One 
thing forgotten about church union is that in union we have all 
our history and all our traditions. I am not less a Presbyterian 
and my friend Morehouse is not less.a Methodist because we 
are members of a United Church of Canada. Since 1925, when 
union was effected, 500 churches that were receiving home mis-; 
sionary help have been lifted to self-support. These churches 
have been lifted off of the care of boards and I believe they have 
been lifted off forever. More than 1,000 preaching places have 
been opened since 1925, most of them in areas where the Gospel 
was never preached. We have 6,500,000 members and are in- 
creasing at the rate of 35,000 a year.”’ 

* * * 


DR. GOODSELL PROMOTED 


Dr. Fred Field Goodsell of Constantinople, Turkey, has. 
accepted the post of executive vice-president of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, a newly created 
position which breaks with 120 years of tradition. The American 
Board established this office at its adjourned annual meeting 
in October. Dr. Goodsell will act as liaison officer between the 
Executive Staff of the American Board and the Prudential 
Committee, as well as between the American Board and vari-- 
ous organizations of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. He will also seek to serve as an interpreter to the- 
churches of the modern missionary enterprise. 

Dr. Goodsell, who was born in Minnesota, claims Berkeley, 
Cal., as his present home. His academic training included 
California University (1902), Hartford Theological Seminary 
(1905), Universities of Marburg and Berlin, Germany. The 
Pacfic School of Religion conferred the degree of D. D. in 1926. 
From 1907 Dr. Goodsell has served under the American Board 
in Turkey, breaking this period with two years under the Y. M. 
C. A. among Turkish prisoners in Russia. 

Dr. Goodsell, a distinguished and highly esteemed figure: 
throughout Turkey and the Near East, sailed Thursday, Dec. 
12, from New York for Constantinople to close up his duties 
there as Field Secretary of the American Board. He begins 
actual service in Boston the first of April. 

* * * 


LIBERALISM NOT A SECTARIAN APPEAL 


Youth refuses to become excited about the theoretical and 
theological issues which have been carried over into its time from 
an earlier age. It views them respectfully—sometimes—with 
the detached and dispassionate glance that one gives in passing 
to objects in glass cases in a museum, but it remains cool about 
them. Perhaps youth will presently learn that these theological 
matters mean more than they seem to mean, but meanwhile they 
reserve their enthusiasm for something else. A company of 
Universalist students for the ministry sent to the convention of 
that denomination, recently in session at Washington, a me- 
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morial which so accurately chimed with the sentiment expressed 
by the president of the convention in his presidential address 
that it must have seemed like an echo of his thought. Why, 
they ask, should we enter the ministry, and what are we to do 
when we are in? They do not raise this question in bewilder- 
ment or in despair; they have an answer ready for their own 
inquiry and, modestly but firmly, they call upon their older 
brethren to join with them in a program larger and more sig- 
nificant than one of denominational aggrandizement or the mere 
preaching of liberal doctrines of religion. They call for the set- 
ting up of a new standard of morality based on science and 
brotherhood. The correct interpretation of the ‘‘Five Points”’ is 
well enough, but righteousness is more; and it must be a right- 
eousness that meets the needs of this age. This business of 
preaching has something to do with militarism, free speech, the 
administration of justice, race prejudice, child labor, industrial 
justice, international organization, economic imperialism, the 
exploitation of public resources for private gain. It looks toward 
a new patriotism. It sets itself against “‘pagan self-indulgence.”’ 
A liberal religion which centers in a kindlier view of life and a 
more hopeful view of even the worst of men must not exhaust 
itself in theological propositions. ‘‘Can you not say it in such 
terms that it can not be mistaken for a sectarian appeal?’”’ Pre- 
cisely that is what all truly liberal souls are asking of those who are 
formulating our thought about religion and tracing the patterns 
of our religious life.—Christian Century. 
on ee 


NEW BUILDINGS OF THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The new development in the buildings of the Tufts College 
School of Religion is now nearly completed. There remains only 
the final work on the chapel and the library. 

The chapel is to represent an Oxford college chapel. The 
walls and ceilings will be paneled in old English oak which was 
brought from England in logs and cut in this country. Where 
the wood has been finished, it shows the handsome grain and a 
great many gnarls typical of English grown oak. The furnish- 
ings of the chapel will be pews, a reading desk and a pulpit, a 
chancel in which there will be choir seats and a communion 
table, all in keeping with the oak finish of the walls and ceilings. 

The library room below the chapel is also to be in English 
style, with book cases reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and a 
large fireplace adorning one end. Through the main part of 
the room there will be library tables and chairs, and the place will 
be attractive for quiet reading and study or, at special times, for 
a social hour or a lecture from some guest. 

Tufts College has for a long time been made a repository of 
the library of the Universalist Historical Society. In this col- 
lection are many valuable and old volumes on the history and 
expression of free and liberal religious ideas made in the early 
periods of American Universalism. 

These new improvements to the plant of the Theological 
School are adding efficiency and beauty to the equipment and 
are placing this institution as one of the leading schools of the 
country. This school is Universalist in its origin, its funds have 
come largely from the Universalist donors, and its contacts are 
still strongly Universalist, but into the school have come students 
probably from every denomination, giving evidence that the 
work of this institution is valued outside the Universalist de- 
nomination. 

The aim of this school is a professional aim, that of fitting 
men for the profession of the ministry. It does not attempt to 
be a school of special research, but it does claim that its equip- 
ment and programs are suited to a professional training, fitting 
students for the modern Christian ministry. The school seeks 
also to train men and women for positions as pastoral assistants 
and leaders in religious education. This year there has been an 
increase in the number of students, and the dormitory known 
as Paige Hall is now full. The courses have been enriched and 
have been made more difficult so as to demand a high standard 
of excellence, and there is an optimistic feeling with those in charge 
of the institution that this school is entering upon a new era and 
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is filling a place of new importance in the field of liberal religious 
education.—Twufts College Alumni Bulletin, December, 1929. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Jackson Statue 


Once upon a time there was an Old Time Democrat, who 
rooted for his Party’s Candidates for Sixteen Bitter Years and 
went home defeated at every election. And the game was Six- 
teen to One; for on a Wednesday morning in a certain year, 
Woodrow Wilson was elected president. And the Old Time 
Democrat said, I will be a Patriot and serve my Country; I will 
be Postmaster. 

So he employed the Printer to print him Thirty Shekels’ 
worth of Petitions, and he scattered them where they would 
do most good and gathered them up again. And he had a stack 
of Petitions half a Cubit in depth. And he had Petitions signed 
by all the Town Officials, and the County Commissioners, and 
the Sheriff and the Coroner and the County Judge. And he 
wrote to Influential Friends, or Friends who were supposed to 
have influence, and he got an endorsement from William Jen- 
nings Bryan and one from Adlai Stephenson, and divers from 
other Prominent Democrats. And he had endorsements from 
everybody except the man who had the plums to distribute, and 
that was his own Member of Congress, who also was a Democrat, 
and owed some Political Debts to be paid with Postoffices. 

And he went to Washington and laid down his stack of 
Petitions on the desk of his Member of Congress, who said, 
Lay them high on Yonder Shelf, and I will give them attention 
in Due Time. And one day he left word that he had gone to 
New York and had sent to President Wilson the name of another 
man, who could help the President more in making the World 
Safe for Democracy, and that the President had appointed the 
Other Man. 

And when the Old Time Democrat learned this, his heart 
was heavy. And he found two other Old Time Democrats who 
had had like experience. And they walked abroad together. 
And they decided that mean as Some Republicans were, Some 
Democrats were worse. And they stopped at a Democratick 
Restaurant and called for lemonade, and what they got cheered 
them a little but Not Enough. So they called at another Demo- 
cratick Restaurant and yet another. And by that time the world 
seemed a Trifle Less Sad, but by no’means wholly cheerful. And 
as they walked they Cried Aloud in Wrath because there were 
Sixty Thousand Republican Officeholders under Civil Service 
Rules and Wilson would not remove all of them at once. 

And they came to Jackson Square, where the Effigy of Old 
General Andrew Jackson sitteth on his horse, treading down his 
enemies. And the Old Time Democrat said unto his. fellow- 
sufferers, The thing that is the matter with the Democratick 
Party is that That Man is Dead. 

And they all leaned their heads on each other’s shoulders 
and wept over the Untimely Death of General Andrew Jackson. 

Now when I learned this Truthful Tale, I said, That is the 
same thing that is the matter with a Good Many Fine enterprises; 
namely, that the Heroick and Possibly Not Over Fastidious 
men who began great adventures for Human Wellbeing are dead, 
and the world hath been content with putting their effigies on 
horseback instead of girding on their own swords and going forth 
to battle for Righteousness. . . . For voting for General Jack- 
son will never make the World Safe for Democracy, nor will 
honouring the Pilgrim Fathers nor building the Tombs of the 
Prophets avail to meet the requirements of this present Living 
Age. 

* * * 

It was dusk as she stopped at the roadside garage. 

“T want a quart of red oil,” she said. 

The man gasped and hesitated. 

“Give me a quart of red oil,’”’ she repeated. 

“A q-quart of r-r-red oil?” 

“Certainly,” she said. ‘‘My tail light has gone out!’’— 
Wash. Lee Mink. 
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THE MYSTIC CHILD 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
O day with memory blest, 

O Star of Faith that led the Wise 
Upon their mystic quest. 

Our minds turn backward to that morn; 
All other gain were loss! 

We see through faith the wond’rous Child, 
The Manger and the Cross. 

Our hearts discern the meaning deep 
Of that first Christmas morn, 

Where mid the sorrow-surging crowd 
Love’s Royal King was born. 


Our ears have heard the angel chant 
The wondering shepherds heard; 

We too have joined the mountain throng 
And listened to the Word. 

Our eyes have seen the Healing Christ 
The halt and blind restore, 

Our hands have touched the garment hem, 
Our souls have felt Love’s power. 

Our longing hearts are satisfied, 
All other gain were loss! 

We too have found the Mystic Child, 
The Manger and the Cross. 


Henry Victor Morgan. 


* * 


THE DREAMING FIRS 


The firs at Christmas-tide 

Are dreaming, dreaming. 

Over the forest far and wide 

The northern lights are streaming. 
From frozen hilltops bare, 

From ice-bound lake and river, 
Into the still night air 

They flash and dart and quiver, 
Flaming on high 

From earth to starry sky. 


Dream, little fir-trees, dream, 

As swiftly to and fro 

The strange lights glance and gleam 
On the moonlit snow. 

Dream of the shining stars above; 
Dream of beauty and joy and love; 
Dream of Christmas peace on earth, 
Of Bethlehem and the Holy Birth. 
Dream, little firs, in the forest deep; 
Under the soft snow sleep, sleep! 


Willis Boyd Allen. 


* * 


CAROL 


We saw him sleeping in his manger bed, 
And falter’d feet and heart in holy dread 
Until we heard the maiden mother call: 
Come hither, sirs, he is so sweet and small. 


She was more fair than ye have look’d upon, 
She was the moon, and he her little sun; 

O Lord, we cried, have mercy on us all! 

But ah, quoth she, he is so sweet and small. 


Whereat the blessed beasts with one accord 
Gave tongue to praise their little blessed Lord, 
Oxen and asses singing in their stall: 

The king of kings he is so sweet and small. 


Gerald Bullett. 
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THE THREE MAGI 


They lost the Star one night. (Why do men lose 
The Star? Sometimes because they gaze too hard.) 
The two White Kings called back Chaldean lore, 
Traced on the ground great circles with a staff, 
Added, subtracted, stroked their troubled chins, 

In vain. The Star, their kindly guide, had fled. 
And these learned men, who knew their ignorance, 
Seeing no issue, pitched their tents and wept. 

But the Black King, whom these looked down upon, 
Shook off his grief and said, ‘‘Because I thirst, 

I must not fail to give the camels drink.’’ 


And while he held a vessel for the beasts 
He saw the water catch a bit of sky, 
And in its humble circle danced the Star. 
Roy Temple House. 
* Eo 
TWO WORLDS, OR ONE? 
Elmo A. Robinson 


The cliff at my back, the sea at my feet, 

Just at the spot where two worlds meet, 
Sunning myself in the moist, hot sand, 

I sit where meet the sea and the land. 

Before me ripples the world of blue 

With its fish and gulls and seaweed too; 

Behind me stretches a world unseen, 

Ants and men and carpet of green. 

What plowman could guess, as he scratches the plain, 
What the ocean is like as it drinks up the rain? 
And who could know, from a whiff of the breeze, 
How the cliff leads up to the fields and the trees? 


The top of the pass, the end of the climb, 

Face to face with a vision sublime, 

With a catch of the breath and the heart’s quick beat, 
Here on the summit where two worlds meet. 
Around and beneath the empire of earth, 

Firm to the foot and ample of girth; 

Around and above the kingdom of air, 

Thinning away to—who knows where? 

Are there crystalline spheres, or infinite space? 

Is it warped, is it curved? Does a trysting-place 
Summon the earth in mysterious quest? 

Is illusion the truth—do I lie here at rest? 


A mind has man, and a body as well. 

Both must act if he is to tell 

How, just at the instant when thought is complete, 
The circuit is closed and two worlds meet— 

The world of matter and motion and time, 

Where mechanics are climax and atoms are prime; 
The world of memory, freedom and will, 

Where consciousness rules, and mechanics are nil. 
Though cut apart by a cosmic knife, 

Of the world of Things and the world of Life 

In the self-same moment man is aware; 

At once the two are somehow there. 


Summer is gone and winter is here, 

And now advances the end of the year. 

Again it’s the time for friends to greet 

The Christmas season, when two worlds meet— 
The world of friction and conquest and crime, 
Quarrels, prejudice, human slime; 

The world of friendship, comradeship, peace, 
When enmities die and warfares cease. 

Again the Logos takes human form, 

As the spirit quickens and the heart grows warm, 
For this is the day when the gods ordain 

The devils shall scatter and man shall be sane. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHALL WE ENFORCE ANONYMITY? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad you wrote that editorial on anonymity. Those 
who object to anonymous communications in the Leader remind 
me of the people who say, “If I was a Universalist I would be 
just as bad as I wanted to be.”’ I feel that in the back of their 
minds is the thought that if they wrote an anonymous letter 
they would be as mean and malicious and abusive as they wanted 
to be. But they know you will not print anything malicious or 
abusive, so there is no point to that. 

Mr. Hersey, in his letter in the Leader of Nov. 23, objects 
“strenuously’’ to anonymity. He says he is sure the motives 
of the writers are good, and then proves that he doesn’t think 
so by implying that they would not dare say over their own 
names the things they say over a nom de plume, that they are 
afraid or unwilling to stand for what they say. 

A large number of the reactions in the Leader are expressions 
of opinion—arguments for or against some cause or policy, praise 
or criticism of something said or done. It seems to me that all 
reactions of that nature should be anonymous, for that is the 
only way to make sure they will be judged on their merits. If 
we have any knowledge of the writer, our impression of what he 
writes is bound to be colored by that knowledge. Just the other 
day I asked a man with whom I was talking if he had read a 
certain article in a recent magazine. He replied: “‘Oh, you can’t 
put any dependence on anything that man says. He has a 
closed mind. He thinks he is as infallible as the Pope.’’ He 
knew and disliked the writer, so could see no merit in his article, 
but I, to whom the man’s name meant nothing, had found it very 
interesting. I am sure most readers of the Leader would agree 
that an article on the evils of the cigarette signed Harry Adams 
Hersey would not make the same impression that it would if 
signed X. Y. Z. 

Mr. Hersey’s letter was suggested by the reactions of Pro- 
gressive about the management of the Leader, so let us consider 
what the effect would have been if Progressive had signed his 
name. 

It is possible that A. F. was right in thinking it was alla 
joke—some of the things Progressive said were funny enough to 
justify that idea—but I think the man was in earnest. I think 
he really believes the present management of the Leader is all 
wrong, and that something ought to be done about it. Suppose 
he had signed his name. Only those who had already carefully 
considered the matter and formed a definite opinion, could have 
failed to be influenced by that name. If it was a name we did 
not know we should be likely to say: “‘Who’s thisfellow? I never 
heard of him before. What does he know about it?’”’ If it was 
the name of some one well known and highly respected, we might 
think: “‘There must be something in this if he feels that way 
about it.’”’ The name might be one that we should all recognize 
as that of a crank, a chronic grouch and sorehead. Or some of 
“us might say when we read it, ‘“Everybody knows he has a grudge 
against the manager of the Publishing House,” or, ‘“‘Oh yes, he 
expected to be editor of the Leader when Dr. Bisbee retired.’’ Or 
it might be that the writer had once been a trustee of the Publish- 
ing House, when the natural inference would be that he had 
wanted something done or not done and had found himself in a 
minority, and therefore had a grievance. Whoever Progressive 
may be, only the fact that he did not sign his name makes it 
possible to consider the merits of his proposal for a change of 
management, instead of speculating about his reasons for making 
iG: 

Only a day or two before I read your editorial on anonymity 
I ran across this in a letter in the Contributors’ Column of the 
December Atlantic: ‘‘Am I quite wrong in thinking that your 
Contributors’ Club is really meant by the editors as an invitation 
to that all-too-little-cultivated gift, polite and edifying irony? 
There is no weapon like it for moral fervor—I inherited a long 
tradition of moral fervor—or for the urbane expression of hu- 


morous prejudice and fancy. Why do not your contributors 
give us more of it, in the appointed corner, where you enforce 
the rule of anonymity? (My italics.) For anonymity belongs to 
the best tradition of satire. If Swift’s ‘Modest Proposal’ had 


immodestly made known its authorship what effect would it — 


have had? None.’’ 

I suggest that you “‘enforce the rule of anonymity”’ in the 
department of reactions. Then we should all stand on an equal 
footing. I, for one, am willing to trust you to see fair play. 


Anonymous. 
* * 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO EUROPE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have had correspondence with Dr. Macpherson of Joliet, 
who is on the committee for the 1931 Pilgrimage of Universalists 
to Europe, and, at his request, I have interviewed our visiting 
professor, Dr. G. J. Heering of the University of Leyden, and 
he very cordially welcomes the idea of this visit of Universalists 
and offers to do all that he can to advance the program. 

For myself, I would like to urge this Pilgrimage, for it seems 
to me that nothing could put more life into Universalists than to 
visit the scenes of early Universalist activity in England and of 
liberal thought upon the Continent. There are a great many 
places where earnest battles for liberalism have been fought, 


just as the shrines which we cherish mark Universalist struggles. — 


Iam of the opinion that not many Universalists know how earnest 
a struggle there was in England for freedom of religion during 


the period when we were having our struggle for religion, and ~ 
I am sure that few know the multitude of liberals in different — 


centers of Europe who would be greatly strengthened by evidence ~ 


of sympathetic groups here in this country. I hope that the 
committee having this Pilgrimage in charge will be able to stir up 
enthusiasm and get a large group committed to this enterprise. 
Lee S. McCollester. 
Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 
A CONGREGATIONAL-UNIVERSALIST-CHRISTIAN 


ALLIANCE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


During the past few years, the writer has made it a practise ; 


to read one or two church papers other than his own, as regularly 
and carefully as he does the Congregationalist, for the sake of 
better understanding of some of his Christian friends in other 
communions. For the past two years, he has read the Christian 
Regisier, and, for one, the Christian Leader. A good Anglican 
friend sends him the American Church, Monthly, and he sees his 
father’s copies of the Baptist. In the early days of Christianity, 
we are told the world, observing the Christian fellowship, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How these Christians love one another!’’ But in 
reading these various church papers one is chiefly impressed with 
how prone we are to misunderstand one another and to misin- 
terpret one another’s motives.) The case of Dr. Rice is a good 
example of this. A consecrated Christian man, with the highest 
of motives, takes Episcopal ordination that he may widen the 
circle of his influence and fellowship. Doubtless many of his 
fellow churchmen understand and approve, but, unfortunately, 
those who are determined not to understand make the most 
noise. Judging by recent letters from your readers, one would 
think that the Episcopal Church believed in the verbal inspira- 
tion of its formularies and of the historie creeds, and required 
their acceptance in this sense by those receiving ordination. 
But this is far from the truth, as any one who is acquainted with 
their attitude knows. Why can not we exercise our brotherly 
love by trying to understand their real position, instead of “‘set- 
ting up a man of straw that we may knock it down?”’ 

As to Universalist-Congregational negotiations of the past 
three years, it is no secret that there have been many in both 
communions who have hoped that they might lead eventually 
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to united fellowship. But some of our Universalist friends 
evidently feel that because we outnumber them they would 
lose both name and identity in any union that might take place. 
However, after a year’s reading of the Leader, we feel that the 
majority of Congregational pastors are as ‘‘universalist’’ as the 
Universalists in theological outlook and emphasis. Therefore 
it is hard for one to understand why some Universalists fear for 
their message through a possible association with Congregation- 
alists. It is true that our fellowship is broad enough to include 
some theological conservatives, but we live and work together 
on terms of mutual understanding and good-will. They do not 
interfere with our freedom, nor do we with theirs. Is not this 
the only matter of importance? As a matter of fact, we gain 
much from fellowship with those whose outlook is different from 
our own. It is intolerable to think of the church of the future 
as one that must be perpetually divided into denominational 
groups on the basis of theological type. That way lies continued 
division and weakness for Protestantism. Why should nota 
wider Christian fellowship be possible at once on the basis of the 
Joint Statement? 

As to the matter of names, there should be no great difficulty. 
Tf, for instance, the Universalists, the Christians, and the Con- 
gregationalists could get together as a United Free Church of 
Christ, there is no reason why any local church might not keep 
its old name as a sub-title if it wished. The main need is that we 
affirm our unity as a united church, and act as a unit in our state 
and national conferences and conventions, but always as free 
churches associated together for fellowship and service, local 
congregations keeping their independence and autonomy as be- 
fore. Our various religious heritages are precious gifts which 
we covet for the church of the future. We cansee no good reason 
why we should have to wait until some distant future to see 
these streams of Christian life and fellowship come together, 
except-our failure in faith and love. A great liberal Free Church 
ought to be possible now, broad enough in basis to include all 
who seek the truth in love under the guidance of the spirit of 
Jesus. If it is not, it is the shame of us all. 

R.B. Whitaker. 
American Board Mission, 
T’unghsian, Peking, China. 


The writer of the above friendly communication is a son of 
the Rev. Robert Whitaker, Baptist, of La Crescenta, California. 
The Editor. 
* * 


EXPERIENCES ON OUR BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am at a great loss to understand why the writer who signs 
himself Progressive wants to load the business of the Universalist 
Publishing House on the shoulders of the Trustees of the General 
Convention. 

As a Trustee of the General Convention I am thoroughly 
convinced that we Trustees are already loaded with about all 
the responsibility any one group of men should be expected to 
carry. 

If Progressive could be persuaded to serve on the Board of 
Trustees he would shortly be convinced that there is more than 
enough for the Board to do without assuming responsibility for 
the Universalist Publishing House. 

Right now, as he must know, the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention has a program that means hours every week 
out of the lives of its members in thought expended and time 
given to service on the several committes to which every mem- 
ber is assigned. 

The Washington Memorial Church is one bit of work that 
the Board must care for for some time to come. The first breath- 
ing spell that comes to us should be devoted to plans for raising 
an adequate pension fund for our clergy. Japan and the Orient 
demand our thought, as well as opportunities right here at home. 

I am convinced that as far as in their power lies the members 
of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention want to be 
free to carry into tangible form the spirit of the Convention. 


It would be humanly impossible for them to do their best 
if they were to be loaded with the business details of the Pub- 
lishing House, which can be far better attended to by a group 
selected because of their proximity to Boston. 

My experience on the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention convinces me that our laymen and clergy alike are 
willing to give time, thought, and energy to the affairs of the de- 
nomination, and out of that experience I am cofivinced that there 
are other laymen and clergy willing to consecrate equal time, 
thought and energy to the affairs of the Publishing House. Per- 
sonally, I have nothing but admiration for the way the Publish- 
ing House is managed. 

We have in our Christian Leader a journal of religion that 
commands the respect and admiration of many of my ‘‘orthodox’’ 
friends of other denominations. Its pages are equal to a post 
graduate course, and its editor is a flaming inspiration to all who 
believe that the Church Universal is greater than the Universalist 
Church. 

Why not leave well-enough alone? 

W. H. Macpherson. 
Joliet, Ill. ° 


* * 


CONCERNING THAT NEWARK NEWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read the letter of Dr. Rose in which he refers to the 
inclusion of news from Newark with the comment, “I am glad 
that something got him to do what ought to have been done 
years ago.’ ‘Years ago,’’ when I was requested to write the 
New York City letter, Dr. Bisbee informed me that Dr. Rose 
had been asked to write a New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania 
letter, and that I was not to include Newark items. The parishes 
outside of New York City were included by direction of the 
present editor. Your correspondent has simply obeyed orders. 

As this work is largely one of love, I am glad to do always 
the bidding of the higher in command. Perhaps more glad than 
if a large compensation was attached to the preparation of the 
letter. The modest amount given me is entirely satisfactory: 
in fact, if nothing was the financial return, I would smilingly, 
for a time, pay all postage bills and give my service for what it is 
worth. 

I am grateful for those who graciously co-operate, including 
the latest helpers, Mr. and Mrs. Garner. 

Newark will always have space for news sent me, even if 
the pressure compels me to leave out Church of Our Father 
items. The request from Dr. Bisbee, not changed by Dr. van 
Schaick, is for seven hundred words. Usually the number exceeds 
the editorial command. As a servant of the Universalists I will 
do everything, with the optimistic vision, to strengthen our 
church in the Metropolitan District. This should be accepted 
as an explanation, if an explanation is needed. 

Thomas Edward Potterton. 


* * 


AN INTERESTING QUOTATION 


To thejEditor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a copy of a selection written by my father, 
Rev. J. Merrifield, more than forty years ago for Dr. Harri- 
son’s Birthday Book. It isso much in harmony with much that 
is now appearing in the Leader, and other liberal papers, I was 
anxious you should see it. My father was a man of strong 
mind and an ‘‘advanced thinker.” 


“God’s design for His intelligent creatures is that 
they shall come into voluntary harmony with himself. 
The law or method of God’s work and rule is adapted 
to this great end. The Psalmist truly says: ‘The Law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.’ It works 
in the being of every man to this end. It never ceases 
to work thus till this end is attained. The law of God 
is so adapted to man’s agency as to succeed in leading 
it to a pure and divine exercise; and so neither is God’s 
design to save all thwarted, nor man’s agency violated. 
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Both are maintained while man is brought to will ac- 
cording to God’s will, and to delight in union with God 
as the great end of his being and the highest happiness 
of which his nature is susceptible.”’ 


I do not think you were connected with the Universalist 
Publishing House as far back as in the fifties. You were very 
young then, I’m sure. At that time my father was doing mis- 
sionary work in northern Indiana, preaching regularly in Ligonier 
and Huntertown and distributing books and literature from the 
Publishing House. I was always interested in the big box that 
came from Boston, and wanted to see ‘‘The Rose of Sharon’’ 
and “The Lily of the Valley.’’ There was a story too, I do not 
remember who wrote it. “Hesper’’ was the title. I can easily 
recall the time, for Iwas born in 1844. I sometimes accompanied 
him on his trips, and enjoyed them very much. 

Since my marriage we have always taken a Universalist 
paper, from the New Covenant to the Christian Leader. We are 
much in harmony with the editor’s stand in the different views 
presented to the paper. Since our son, J. P. Mead, visited the 
Publishing House I have felt a deeper interest in the paper, its 
editor and the manager. 

Helen A. Mead. 

Kent, Ohio. 

* * 


THE MARZOLF ARTICLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In accordance with your suggestion in the Leader of Oct. 5 
I got the Christian Register of Sept. 19 and read William Mar- 
zolf’s article, which strikes me as a rather weak effort to bolster 
up fundamentalism as well as a flat failure in its efforts to dis- 
credit Protestant modernism. While I make no attempt to 
philosophize for any one but yours truly, I have some very 
definite ideas of my own upon these matters. 

To regard Christ as a part of the Godhead or as anything 
more than the one perfect type of manhood looking down upon 
us from the highest spiritual pinnacle to which it is possible for 
man to attain, is, to my mind, to make of his life and death upon 
the cross a monumental farce, or at best a mere demonstration 
of something infinitely desirable but equally unattainable. On 
the other hand, to regard him as our elder brother standing upon 
that pinnacle and beckoning us to come to him along a pathway 
which he, a man like ourselves, has already trodden is to afford 
us the greatest possible inspiration and incentive to follow him. 

The sooner the church cuts loose entirely from everything 
that savors of the superstition and supernaturalism of the past 
and gets down to a basis of cold hard facts (in the case of those 
who must take their religion with the corners of the mouth well 
drawn down) the sooner we shall be able to join hands with 
science in a glorious march to the front. To those of us who have 
a supreme confidence not only in God’s love for His children but 
also in His combined wisdom and power, the contemplation of 
these facts brings them out as neither cold nor hard but as the 
inevitable result of the operation of God’s ever beneficent though 
immutable laws. I find it necessary, in the light of such reason 
as I possess, to consider that any of the so-called miraculous 
happenings of the past, that were anything more than a mere 
figment of some overwrought imagination, occurred in accord- 
ance with some law not understood by man, but I can not be- 
lieve that any such occurred in accordance with a law that was 
in direct opposition to any known law. Hence my reason for 
discarding those two bulwarks of fundamentalism, Christ’s im- 
maculate conception and bodily ascension, which would have 
had to occur in absolute defiance of the laws of reproduction and 
gravitation. 

As to that bugbear called humanism, if it is such, why did 
Christ place so much emphasis upon the observance of the Golden 
Rule as being all the law and the prophets? I think we can 
safely judge the quality of any man’s religion by its effect upon 
his relations with his fellow men from Monday morning to Sat- 
urday night. For a man to attempt to get the better of a fellow 
man by some questionable business transaction during the week 


or to greet a man whom he meets on the street in his work clothes 
with a cold stare completely nullifies the fact that he slapped him 
on the shoulder or gave him a hearty’ handclasp when he met 
him in church on Sunday morning, or anything else that he may 
say or do on that day. 

Again, Christ said, “Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.’”” Now 
no normal child with a normal father prostrates itself before that 
father in fear or for any other reason. Instead it climbs into 
his lap and looks up into his face in perfect confidence and love. 
We do not need to do any physical climbing to get into our 
Heavenly Father’s lap because we are already there, but most 
of us need to do a lot of spiritual climbing before we can look 
into His face with the perfect confidence of a little child. It 
strikes me as quite possible for one while fancying himself to be 
a worshiper of the one true God to be in reality an idolator, 
worshiping his method of approach to God rather than God 
Himself. 

I feel quite confident that it is the attitude of our minds 
rather than any position we may cause our bodies to assume or 
any ritualism we may adopt that is pleasing or otherwise in the 
sight of God. 

Whether the simplification of our relationship to God to a 
point where it resembles in a more intensified degree the natural 
attitude of a little child to its earthly parent and our relationship 
to our fellow men that of the child to its brothers and sisters, can 
properly be termed religion or more properly be called humanism, 
matters very little. In either case it is good horse sense, and 
when a man’s religion is such that it can not be mixed with good 
common sense without the latter rising to the top as the only 
cream in the mixture, then there is something wrong with that 
man’s religion. There is too much pharisaical dry rot still 
clinging to the church and its observances, like barnacles to a 
ship’s bottom after a long voyage, and until we can get it all 
scraped off clean we shall continue to have difficulty keeping 
pace with the progress being made in other lines of endeavor. 

Chas. P. Turner. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
* * 


HELPED BY DR. SHUTTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The devotional exercises conducted by Dr. Shutter at the 
Washington Convention as reported in the Leader, were very 
helpful to me. Those of us (and we are many) who are weary 
and sore from life’s burdens and bereavements, and are cut off 
from the privilege of worshiping in a Universalist church, are 
looking to our paper for strength and comfort. Our own doubts 
and questionings are more than sufficient. We look for a posi- 
tive and constructive faith in our religious leaders. It seems to 
me that the man who questions even the reality of God, is out 
of place in the Christian ministry. Is he not like a child who, 
because he can push a button and flood the house with light, in- 
sists that there is no dynamo back of the effect produced? 

I venture to suggest that more space be given in the Christian 
Leader to articles of helpful spiritual thought and experience by 
those men (may their tribe increase) who have truly the words of 
eternal life, and Jess to the exploitation of doubts and unbelief. 

S. M. Livesy. 

Brooklyn, Conn. 

* * 


FROM WINTHROP, N. Y. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
We couldn’t keep house without the Leader, and the wonder- 
ful articles in its columns. Iam enclosing a few notes for “(Church 
News and Interests’? department. My father, Mr. O. P. 
Stearns, used to write for our paper occasionally, but I-think no 
one has written since his passing to the Great Beyond, last 
February. I take this means of letting some of our 125 ministers 
who have preached in our little church know that we still exist. 
Mena Stearns. 
Winthrop, N. Y. 
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The General Convention at Work 


PEACE TOWER PLEDGES 
The following is a list of those individuals and organizations 
whose pledges and contributions for the Young Tower of the 
National Memorial Church are recorded in the General Con- 
vention office. Any one noting errors in this list is requested to 
notify the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
' ton, Mass., at once. 


Lawrence Wesley Abbott, Tufts College, Mass. 
As memorial to Mrs. Louise T. C. Thayer. 
Charles W. Appleton, New York City. 
Rey. and Mrs. John Murray Atwood, Canton, N. Y. 
In memory of John Young. 
Elizabeth W. Bacon, Oak Park, IIl. 
Mrs. Carrie J. Baker, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Ball, Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. Emma C. Ball, Muncie, Ind. 
Rey. Katharine B. Ball, Oakfield, Maine. 
In memory of Rev. Dwight A. Ball. 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Cora E. Bangs, Orange, Mass. 
In memory of mother, Martha A. Platts. 
Mrs. Hiram H. Bay. 
Marie L. Beyerle, Reading, Penn. 
In memory of Daniel and May A. Beyerle, faithful mem- 
bers of First Universalist Church, Reading, Penn. 
Mrs. A. N. Blackford, Attleboro, Mass. 
In memory of Rey. A. N. Blackford. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Blair, Orange, Mass. 
In memory of Mrs. Margaret Walker (Mrs. Blair’s mother) 
and Annie Smith Blair. 
Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt, Rochester, N. Y. 
Given in memory of grandfather, Daniel Norton, and father, 
Charles Coatesworth Blauvelt, and mother, Ellen Norton 
Blauvelt, all of Hightstown, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mrs. George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 
In memory of nephew, the late T. Bailey Clackner. 
George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N.Y. 
In memory of the Little Falls, N. Y., Czecho-Slovaks. 
C.S. Brewer, Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. Ward Brigham, Chicago, Ill., Miss Mary L. Ballou. 
In loving memory of Dr. Emory Ballou and Emily A. Ballou, 
by their daughters. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Malden, Mass. 
In memory of John Young, a son of Owen D. Young and 
college friend of the giver. 
Rey. and Mrs. John Brush, Norwood, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Buckingham, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ellen Mudge Burrill, Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. John I. Burrill, thother. 
Rey. Alfred J. and Miss Alice E. Cardall, South Weymouth, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Carey, New York City. 
In memory of Dr. Eaton. 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, Nashua, N. H. 
In memory of Mrs. Ella Stimpson Cate, mother. 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Medford, Mass. 
Memorial for Donald Hooper, a cousin killed in the World 
War. 
Myrtle A. and Lida E. Conant, Van Wert, Ohio. 
Mrs. A. C. Cobb, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In loving memory of daughter, Grace. 
Mrs. A. C. Cobb, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Commission on Foreign Affairs and World Peace. 
Harry W. Congdon, New York City. 
In memory of Grandma Shaw of Binghamton, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn., Church. 
In memory of some of the ministers of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Hartford, Conn.: Rev. Charles Skinner, D. D., 


Rey. William Hooper Dearborn, D. D.; Rev. Frederic Wil- 
liams Perkins, D. D.; Rev. John Coleman Adams, D. D.; 
Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn., Church. 
In memory of some of the ministers’ wives of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn.: Mrs. Cornelia Skinner; 
Mrs. Helen C. Dearborn; Mrs. Mary Perkins; Mrs. Miriam 
P. Adams; Mrs. Inez McLaughlin. 

New Haven, Conn., Church. 

Crane Theological Students. 

Rey. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, and Bobby, Jr. 

Miss Clara I. Curtis, Newark, N. J. 
In memory of father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac R. 
Curtis. 

Mrs. E. C. Curtis, North Attleboro, Mass. 

Helen Custer, Reading, Pa. 

Rev. M. L. Cutler, East Jaffrey, N. H. 

Rev. M. L. Cutler, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
In memory of daughter. 

Czecho-Slovakia Leaders. 

Washington, D. C., Women of the National Memorial Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H. 

Mr. Edgar B. Davis, New York City. 

Mrs. Edwin K. Dyer, Lawrence, Mass. 
In memory of husband, Edwin K. Dyer, and his sister, 
Mrs. Susan D. Bicknell. 

Mrs. Amelia R. East. 

Miss Rebecca East. 

Bessie M. Edwards, Orange, Mass. 
In memory of my mother, Mrs. Josephine E. Gibbs. 

Corrie M. Ellis, Boston, Mass. 
Memorial to Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. 

Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. E. F. Endicott, Chelsea, Mass. 
In memory of E. F. Endicott. 

Miss Martha L. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
In honor of father and mother, Rey. and Mrs. Theodore A, 
Fischer. 

Rey. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Royal F. Foster, Danbury, Conn. 
In memory of Royal Francis Foster, Danbury, Conn. 

Mrs. Horace E. Fox, New York City. 

® As a tribute to Rev. F. O. Hall, D. D. 

Mrs. Horace E. Fox, New York City. 
In memory of Rev. James M. Pullman, D. D., and wife. 

Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 
In memory of father, Adolph F. Ejbel, and in honor of mother 
(now living), Nellie Grace Eibel. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Rey. Laura B. Galer, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
In honor of Dr. Lewis Beals Fisher. 

George P. Gardner, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. L. H. Garner, Newark, N. J. 
In memory of grandparents. 

Rev. George A. Gay, Brewton, Ala. 

Mrs. Harold Gibson, Washington, D. C. 

Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 
In memory of father, Ephraim Goff, a deacon for many 
years in the First Church of Providence, and mother, Mary 
E. (Dexter) Goff. 

Dr. and Mrs. Francis A. Gray, Washington, D. C. 
In memory of Almon Gunnison Gray. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Gray, Woonsocket, R. I. 
In memory of Dr. George L. Perin. 

Beatrice Trench Greene, Woonsocker, R. I. 

H. F. Gunnison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In memory of Almon Gunnison. 
; (List to be continued.) 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E.°B. Speight 


The wonderful fascination which the life of Jesus exerts over us is due, first and fore-most, to the stubborn impression 
which it makes upon us that it is not the work of cireumstance but the welling forth of a re- 
markable and unique inwardness.—Friedrich Riitelmeyer-. 


Three Books about Jesus 


The Real Jesus. By Bishop Charles 
Fiske and Prof. Burton S. Easton. 
(Harpers. $2.50.) 

Behold the Man. By Friedrich Rittel- 
meyer. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 

Jesus of Nazareth. By Joseph Klaus- 
ner. Reissue. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


These three books about Jesus have in 
common a frank recognition of the results 
of critical study of the New Testament. 
Two are written by active Christian 
leaders, men who supplement scholarship 
with deep concern for the continuing in- 
fluence of the Christian gospel, while the 
third is written by a Jewish scholar who 
has given years to a painstaking study of 
the literature produced by his people in 
and before the days of Jesus. A bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, trusting 
the critical acumen of his professorial 
friend and colleague, and a German pastor 
who, after years of reflection on the 
sources of our knowledge of Jesus, reaches 
conclusions which stand the test of re- 
ligious experience, present the man Jesus 
as they see him. The Jew, notable as the 
one of his race to give the closest attention 
to Jesus and Christian origins, writes for 
his fellow Jews without thought of reach- 
ing a Christian audience, but his book is 
recognized as so valuable a contribution to 
the understanding of the background of 
Jesus and of his teaching that it is trans- 
lated by an Anglican divine and is now for 
a second time reprinted four years after 
its first appearance in English. And all 
alike are seeking for themselves and for us 
a picture of Jesus consistent with the actual 
facts sifted and sorted out of legend and 
tradition. 

Bishop Fiske and Dr. Easton take for 
granted in their book the facts established 
by scholars of the New Testament, and 
concentrate upon an effort to express the 
meaning they find in the old story as it 
may now be read. They do not leave the 
scaffolding in view as they present to our 
sight the building they have constructed. 
Of course, as the records come to us through 
the hands of early apostles the apostolic 
faith must be taken into account in esti- 
mating Jesus. The authors express this 
by saying that “Christology” is “the re- 
sult of Jesus’ teaching about himself, plus 
the historic experience of the result of be- 
lieving this teaching. Jesus’ claims were 
justified in the lives of his disciples.’’ 
This reveals a great act of faith on the part 
of the authors. How else could they break 
the vexing circle? What they refer to as 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained _ 


by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


Jesus’ claims are known to us only through 
the testimony of followers who did not 
write a word about Jesus till they had come 
to believe things about htm. Then we are 
told that these claims are verified through 
the results of believing them. And those 
who believed them are the same men who 
record them; their belief, therefore, is 
faith in their own interpretations of the 
tradition which has reached them! The 
difficulties this suggests are more than 
those of verbal jugglery. 

The swift succession of brief chapters 
dealing with the incidents of Jesus’ life 
lead the authors of ““The Real Jesus’’ by 
natural steps to the conclusion stated in 
the last chapter, entitled “The Meaning 
of It All.”’ With an admission that he has 
never been satisfactorily explained, and 
the judgment that “there is no difference 
between the Lord of whom the earlier 
Gospels tell us, and the Lord of whom the 
Apostle Paul speaks, and the Lord of whom 
the Apostle John writes’’ (which is a highly 
debatable judgment), we find coupled the 
statement that we are face to face with two 
miracles. One is the discovery in Jesus of 
everything he claimed for himself; the 
other is the discovery of the God of Jesus 
in the life of Jesus. And the meaning of 
the apostolic experience, the authors be- 
lieve, is that when they listened to the 
voice of Jesus they ‘“‘were hearing one who 
spoke, and had the right to speak, as the 
Voice of God.’’ When they looked at him 
they ‘‘were seeing God.’’ When they 
touched him they “had actually touched 
God.”’ 

“The Real Jesus’? is a good example of 
modernism, sincere modernism. The adop- 
tion of some results of scholarship is sin- 
cere, even if hesitating and anxious. (The 
Virgin Birth, for example, is not mentioned 
save to say that if we must drop it from 
Christian tradition we ought to show suf- 
ficient reverence not to go about the task 
with thoughtless haste and loud declama- 
tion!) But the motive is clear, and can 
be stated without offense. It is the sal- 
vage of values which have long been 
treasured and the attempt to restate these 
values of tradition without doing violence 
to reason. Some liberals will dismiss this 
and all such attempts with a mixture of 
amusement and scorn, for the purpose of 
edification will seem to them quite incon- 
sistent with the professed attempt to find 
“the real Jesus.” But it remains true that 
such books are significant in several ways. 
They reveal, for example, a growing dis- 
position to fill in the terrible gap in the 
creeds, which pass from mention of a super- 
natural birth to mention of Jesus’ death 
without a word about his life. And they 


will help those who are for the first time 
coming to realize that the Christian tradi- 
tion has come down to us in a form no 
longer acceptable as a record of events, 
and who are concerned about their “‘faith.’” 

Dr. Rittelmeyer in ‘Behold the Man,” 
offers us a study of the religious experience 
and message of Jesus, not in biographical 
form but in four parts which deal in turn 
with the life, the personality, the message: 
of Jesus, and his significance for our own 
time. The program of Jesus, according 
to this author, was to invest the Spirit of 
God with power over men. “Jesus of all 
men was the only one who has taken God 
really altogether seriously.’’ We find our- 
selves shrinking from this sweeping state— 
ment. The claim is one which implies a 
comparison which it is not possible for us. 
to make with any certitude, or indeed with. 
any justice. We can well imagine circum- 
stances under which the world might have 
had no record whatever of the life of 
Jesus. Under these circumstances such a 
claim might have been made for St. Fran- 
cis, to take but one example, and in the 
absence of evidence it might have seemed 
true. It is hard to believe that Jesus 
himself would have wished his memory to: 
rest upon such a wholesale disparagement: 
of all other men. But what follows is: 
unexceptionable. ‘‘Man is to take God. 
seriously with his entire nature and life— 
this is the final and deepest meaning of 
his message, just as it was the final and 
deepest content of his own life.” His: 
significance for the life of our time is in the 
challenge of his sacrificial devotion to God’s. 
will. ‘Is it not still true that the object: 
lesson of his life and death is able, as can 
be said of no other life, to release men from 
the isolation of their old world of egoism,. 
to unite them by a bond of spirit most in- 
wardly to God, to awaken them and to 
make them over into new beings?”’ The 
conclusion is very similar to that of the 
bishop and the professor. “In him we 


behold God living right down among us, 


powerfully active in our behalf; God as He 
is willing also to live in us, and bear, and 
struggle, and conquer. Here is the life of 
God, clothing itself in a human form; and, 
conversely, a unit of human nature trans- 
figured by the presence of God.”’ 

When we turn to Klausner’s “Jesus of 
Nazareth” we are conscious of course of a 
very different approach. The authorisa 
Zionist leader and editor, a great scholar 
of rabbinical literature; after important 
work in European centers he has lived for 
nine years in Jerusalem. That such a 
work, conceived in a desire to discover for 
Hebrew readers a true idea of the historic 

(Continued on page 1628) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 


Dec. 21 to 28. Camp Hill, Ala. (Va- 
cation.) 
Dr. Earle: 
Dec. 21 te 28. Headquarters. 
= * 


SLOGANS GLADLY RECEIVED 


The slogans have been mailed to all 
applicants and each mail brings grateful 
acknowledgments of their receipt. Many 
speak appreciatively of the pleasure their 
schools find in this service. 

* * 


THINGS ACCOMPLISHED 


Mrs. Janet Blackford, director of re- 
ligious education at Attleboro, Mass., 
gives us the following list of things ac- 
complished during the past year: 

1. Adding six new teachers to our 
teaching staff. 

2. Securing twenty-eight new pupils. 

3. The organization of a Y. P. C. U. 
with thirty-one members, of whom two- 
thirds are church members and members 
of the school. 

4, Eleven church school members pres- 
ent at Northfield, Mass., Religious Edu- 
eation Conference July 22-31. Four 
members at Foreign Mission Conference 
July 12-20. 

5. New chairs and tables added to the 
equipment of Primary Department. 

6. Twelve church school members united 
with the church. 

7. Sending eleven Friendship School 
Bags to the children of, Mexico, and $249.- 
12.to the Near East Relief, provisions and 
offering to New England Home for Little 
Wanderers. Offerings for Japan and 
Southern Work and the giving of Christ- 
mas baskets by Beginners and Primary 
Departments to the Child Welfare As- 
sociation in local city. 

8. A splendid play presented by Y. P. 
C. U. on June 14, and the same group gave 


a Hallowe’en Party on Nov. 1s 
* * 


A SIGNIFICANT BOOK FOR THE 
WORKER IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


At least two chapters in “Religion,’’ by 
Edward Scribner Ames, are of great value 
to the worker in religious education. The 
chapter on “Churches” gives this defini- 
tion: ‘‘Churches are voluntary associa- 
tions of individuals for the cultivation of 
the highest forms of life they can conceive. 
In them persons band themselves together 
to instruct themselves, their children, and 
the community, in finding and following 
the most ideal way of living.”’ This at 
once turns the emphasis from the tradi- 
tions of the past to the problems of to-day 
and to-morrow. In the next chapter, 
entitled ‘Religious Education,’”’ Dr. Ames 
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* 
% MY FAVORITE STORY 


= I’d rather hear the story 

= About the little child 

2 Who lay there in a manger, 

= Babe Jesus, meek and mild, 
= 
x 


ee 


* 


Than of the tiny reindeer 
And Santa’s loaded sleigh. 

T like to think of Jesus 
Asleep there in the hay. 


* 


* * e* 


So just tell me that story, 
And of the angels’ song, 
The one they sang to shepherds 
With voices clear and strong. * 


* *+ & & & & 
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makes more specific this conception of re- 
ligious education. It is not merely an 
intellectual process, the “pouring in’”’ of 
knowledge, nor is it that so-called ‘‘char- 
acter education’’ which is a mere setting 
forth of certain desirable traits or a compet- 
itive effort to excel in prescribed virtues. 
It demands something more than a clever 
technique of methods. 

Dr. Ames’s definition of religious edu- 
eation is something like this: “Religious 
education is the task of influencing people 
of all ages to share intelligently in the out- 
reaching quest for the development of in- 
dividual and social life.’”’ It involves an 
“ascending and aspiring religious life’’ 
in the whole group to which the pupils be- 
long. ‘Only where there is a living social 
interest in a subject is it possible for the 
subject to be widely taught.”” Why do 
our young people so easily learn the ideals 
of the social and business world while we 
fail to give them the ideals of religion? 
Just because social and business ideals are 
a vital matter to everybody while our pu- 
pils rarely hear any mention of religious 
ideals except in the church school class. 
“Tt is impossible to develop religious in- 
dividuals in a non-religious society.” 

If we go on to ask why society takes so 
little interest in religion, Dr. Ames’s an- 
swer is that often what we insist on teach- 
ing as religion has no relation to the world 
in. which men are now living. Many 
parents entirely ignore religion in their 
daily life, and then send their children to 
church school to be taught what every 
aspect of home life tells the children is of 
no importance. What is taught in the 
church school seems to have no real bear- 
ing on life as we are all living it. “With 
the teaching of religion is involved the 
task of generating a religion that is worthy 
to be taught. ”’ 

All this but gives new emphasis to what 
is so often said, that the task of religious 
education is far too big a one to be ac- 


complished by the church school working 
alone. Dr. Ames goes on to recognize, 
however, that the church school has its 
own specific task, and” tells the reader 
something about a most interesting “‘ex- 
perimental curriculum”? in which he him- 
self has had some part. The school at the 
University Church of Disciples of Christ 
in Chicago has worked out various ex- 
periments through several years. It would 
be of great interest if their experience could 
be made available for others. Until it 
can, there is valuable suggestion in the 
brief outline given in Chapter XIX of 
“Religion.”’ 

(‘‘Religion,’’ by Edward Scribner Ames. 
Henry Holt Co. Price, $3.00.) 

* x 


A NEW FORM OF SERVICE 


At the Washington Convention there 
was a luncheon at the Woman’s Uni- 
versity Club to which all directors of re- 
ligious education were invited. The sug- 
gestion was made that a Directors’ Ex- 
change be established, and each person 
present was invited to contribute a letter 
during November which would include 
something about things accomplished, 
about good books that had been read, and 
such questions and problems as needed 
answer and solution. 

The response to this idea was prompt 
and most interesting. Miss Slaughter re- 
ceived the letters, edited them somewhat 
in cases where they were too long, made a 
Tunning commentary on them, and then 
in mimeographed form they were sent to 
all directors whose addresses were at the 
office. So interesting were the letters and 
so full of practical suggestions, that 
several responded at once, expressing their 
pleasure and asking eagerly when the next 
letter would come. The next letter is due 
in January, and any directors not included 
in the first one are invited to contribute, 
and if they will give us their addresses 
they will receive the second letter. Sucha 
service will do much to develop the profes- 
sional spirit among directors,and the mu- 
tual exchange of ideas will be inspiring as 
well as giving a sense of companionship. 

Some items in the letters, too long to be 
included, are appearing from time to time 
on this page. 

* * 


OF INTEREST TO TREASURERS 


The returns from the International 
Friendship offering have come in with 
commendable promptness. We rejoice 
about this, as it enables us to make our 
payments for our missionaries when due. 
There are still schools from which we hope 
to hear very soon. 

All checks, for whatever purpose, should 
be written to the General Sunday School 
Association and should be mailed to Head- 
quarters. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE MISSION CIRCLE OF 
CLINTON 


We learn from a Bulletin of the activities 
of the Clinton Circuit that our workers 
there need used clothing for the rummage 
sales. The following paragraphs will tell 
the story: 

“Our local Mission Circle seems to be 
the power behind everything, wood, 
taxes, insurance, etc. Their main source 
of income has been from the sale of used 
clothing sent us by interested individuals 
and organizations. 

“The receipt of such material has waned 
until it sure can wane no more. We ap- 
preciate the fact of a need of such material 
in many other places, but we feel confident 
that there is some somewhere just waiting 
and longing to be started along its career 
of further usefulness through the gateway 
of the Clinton Circuit Mission Circle. 
Our need can’t ever be more acute than 
it is at present, so, if you can, please re- 
member us with your cast off wearing 
apparel now. 

“Why not an ‘Old Clothes Party,’ 
voicing Thanksgiving and Christmas, in 
which men’s clubs, Sunday schools, and 
everybody participates? Men’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing is needed even more than 
women’s.” 

* * 
A BIT OF MISS HATHAWAY’S 
LETTER 


“How I wish I could send often some 
little item of interest for the Bulletin and 
Leader! There are little things that often 
occur, but before they are written down 
they pass into history. 

“A few weeks ago I attended the wed- 
ding of one of our former Blackmer Home 
girls—Dr. Tomiko Wada. After Miss 
Wada graduated from the Women’s 
University, she went to Columbia, New 
York, to continue her study. Some of our 
women may remember that at Miss 
Kirk’s consecration service in the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, Miss Wada came 
from Columbia to see me. She remained 
in America until she got her doctor’s de- 
gree, then returned to Japan: At present 
she is teaching in the. department of 
Psychology in her Alma Mater. She and 
her family are earnest Christians, so her 
wedding took place in the Congregational 
church in Tokyo, of which she has for 
many years been a member. It was a 
very pretty wedding. The bride was 
dressed in a foreign costume of white 
with a long veil. The groom is also a Ph. 
D. of medicine, at the head of a hospital 
for the insane not far from Tokyo. 

“On Sunday, Nov. 3, Mr. and Mrs. 
Onishi (Tei Yasamura) and her mother, 
Mrs. Yasumura, invited to their beautiful 
home in the suburbs all the church mem- 
bers in Tokyo. A goodly crowd assembled, 


as the day was a perfect one. There were 
devotional services, some short addresses, 
one very excellent by Dr. Cary—then 
music, Mrs. Onishi and her friend, a 
former Blackmer Home girl, at two pianos, 
and Mrs. Onishi playing a solo; musie by 
the Akasaka choir; words of welcome by 
Mr. Onishi; a very beautiful vocal solo by 
Miss Bowen and some interesting Japanese 
singing by an elderly teacher. The guests 
were served with tea and delicious cakes 
and fruit, and all left feeling that it was 


good to have been there and that we were 
most fortunate to have a member of our 
church who has such a beautiful home and 
who is willing to open it. 

“News has come to me of the death of 
Mrs. Terazawa’s sister, Mrs. Haru ko 
Tsuroka. Maine people know of Mrs. 
Terazawa as their “‘sister,’’ and I am sure 
will extend their sympathy to her. After 
Mrs. Terazawa came to the Blackmer 
Home, her sister began to attend our 
Tidimachi church, and after her baptism 
she became a faithful Sunday school 
teacher. Her going is a great personal 
sorrow to me. She was one of my most 
loyal friends.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH 
In the December issue of Scribner’s 
Magazine a young man writing on “‘One 
Year in the Ministry’’ has many reactions 
to record concerning his feelings in re- 
gard to the church, its organizations, the 
things it has done, and its possibilities. 

Of especial interest to us would be the 
things that such a young man would have 
to say about the young people and the 
church, and naturally, being a young 
person himself, his remarks do include this 
particular phase of the question. Writing 
anonymously, he implies that the young 
people do not have the interest in the 
church which one would expect to find, 
especially judging by the large number of 
articles which are being written declaring 
that the young people of the world are 
searching for real religion. 

He bases his opinion on the fact that 
young people do not attend the services 
which the church offers for them. Tell- 
ing how he has offered special services for 
them, how he has worked hard to make his 
young people’s meeting interesting, he 
gives the example of how he stood on the 
corner one night while on his way to the 
young people’s meeting and saw a group 
of the most capable young people of his 
congregation, the leaders of the present, 
and the potential leaders of the future, 
drive off to the next town for a Sunday 
movie. And from this he draws the con- 
clusion that the young people are more in- 
terested “in the cute antics of Clara 
Bow” than they are in religion. 

All of which may be entirely true—and 
yet it would seem that there is a fallacy in 
his thinking, or at least in the argument as 
he presents it. Perhaps the leaders among 
the young people are not attending young 
people’s societies (and it is undoubtedly 
true in most instances), perhaps they are 
not interested in the services that are be- 
ing offered for them, but is it fair to con- 
clude, because these facts are true, that 
they are not interested in religion? 

In the first place one might well ask, and 
that with perfect justice, how much re- 
ligion there is in the average young people’s 


meeting. Are we offering to the young 
people of the church, through the young 
people’s society, something which will 
satisfy their longing for religion? Or are 
we offering something which, in trying to 
make itself a successful organization, is 
losing its opportunity to be effective in a 
religious way? 

In the second place one is equally justi- 
fied in asking another question, which is, 
“Does attendance at a young people’s 
meeting (or any other church service for 
that matter), signify an interest in re- 
ligion?’’ Are those who are eager, en- 
thusiastic, and faithful in attendance al- 
ways coming because they are being sat- 
isfied in their search for religion, or are 
some of them coming because the young 
people’s society answers their craving for 
companionship, offers opportunity for 
expression of ideas, or promises an in- 
teresting occupation for what might other- 
wise prove in some communities to be a 
rather dull day? 

It would seem to some of us at least 
that, in spite of their indifference where 
the church and its societies are concerned, 
in spite of the empty seats at the young 
people’s meetings, in spite of all these things 
which would seem to indicate a lack of 
interest in religion, the young people of 
to-day are interested in religion as they 
have never been before. Talking in- 
timately with young people one finds that 
they do talk about the church. They 
criticise perhaps where some would have 
them praise, they may doubt wherein the 
past there has been conviction; there may 
be a tendency to discard where others 
would save—but young people are think- 
ing about religion. And it is this fact 
which implies that they are interested in it. 

Their fate lies in the hands of the 
church. The church may offer to its 
young people religion which is real and 
satisfying and the young people will stay 
with the church, or the church may go on 
as it has, satisfy itself with the faithful few 
who have not bothered to think, and lose 
the leaders of the future, who want, and will 
find somewhere, the religion they seek. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, acting pastor of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity of New 
York City, preached in Brookline, Mass., 
in the Second Unitarian Church on Dec. 8, 
' in exchange with Rev. C. H.eValentine, 
the pastor. Dr. Hall is giving all of his 
time to the Church of the Divine Paternity 
at present. 


Miss Dorothy Etz, daughter of the 
Executive Secretary, who is a member 
of the class of 1931 of the Medford 
high school, won the first prize in the 
essay contest of that school with an essay 
on ‘‘The Life of Thomas A. Edison.’’ The 
prize consisted of merchandise to the ex- 
tent of $25 in any Malden electrical com- 
pany store. The essay in full was pub- 
lished in the Medford Mercury. 


Rev. Charles C. Conner has been en- 
gaged to take pastoral charge of the Uni- 
tarian church in Northfield, Mass., on 
the retirement of the present pastor, 
Rey. R. E. Griffith, the last of the year. 
Mr. Conner will begin the first of the 
year and will be joined in the work by 
Mrs. Conner later. 


Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Paw- 
tucket exchanged with Rev. Ralph O. 
Harpole, Ph. D., of Park Place Congrega- 
tional Church on Dee. 15. 


Rey. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., is 
president of the City Government Alumni 
of Worcester, Mass., an organization made 
up of those who formerly held official 
positions under the city government. 
Mr. Tomlinson has been president of the 
School Board and representative of his 
district on the Board of Aldermen. 


Rev. B. H. Clark of Rumford, Maine, 
has been elected chaplain of the American 
Legion of that community. 


Rev. George C. Boorn, recently of Coop- 
erstown and Schuyler Lake, N. Y., has 
taken charge of our work in Kentucky. 
His headquarters will be at Hopkinsville. 
Regular seryices will be held at Hopkins- 
ville, Crofton, Consolation and Beulah. 


Rev. George A. Gay of Brewton, Ala., 
has been elected State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, and will have his head- 
quarters at Linesville, in the western part 
of the state. Mr. Gray will take up his 
new work Jan. 1. 


Mrs. Edward R. Huckman, formerly 
Miss Eleanor Prescott, pastor’s assistant 
in the Universalist church at North At- 
tleboro, Mass., is now in Dallas, Texas. 
Her address is care of the Foxborough 
Company, Magnolia Building, Dallas. 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose, who now lives at 
1949 Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, 
Mass., supplied the pulpit at Charlestown, 
Mass., Dee. 8. Dr. Grose will be the 


and Interests 


Christmas Sunday preacher in his former 
church in Stoughton, Mass., on Dee. 22. 


After completing her pastorate in North 
Adams, Mass., with the end of December, 
Rev. Mary Andrews Conner plans to spend 
a few weeks in the South. 


* Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Quincy, Mass., 
and Rev. Clarence R. Eaton of Weymouth 
Center exchanged pulpits on Dec. 15. 


On the first four Sundays of December 
the supply preachers in the pulpit of the 
old First Parish Church in Stoughton were 
Dr. James F. Albion, Dr. Coons, Dr. van 
Schaick and Dr. Arthur W. Grose. 


The mayor-elect of Malden, Mass., 
William A. Hastings, is a regular attend- 
ant of the First Parish Church in Malden 


of which Rev. Seth R. Brooks is pastor. 


Preachers at Amesbury, Mass., on the 
five Sundays of December, in order, were 
Dr. R. J. Mooney, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. 
Harold Marshall, Dr. John van Schaick, 
and Dr. Frank W. Merrick. Dr. Mooney 
has accepted the election as pastor at 
Amesbury and will begin his work on 
Jan. 5. 


Mrs. Clarence G. Robbins of Lawrence, 
Mass., was the speaker before the Melrose 
Mission Circle on Nov. 26, telling of the 
mission work in Japan and of the women’s 
part in the Convention in Washington. 


Rev. Clifford Wesley Collins, M. A., 
S. T. M., who has been minister at Dan- 
bury, Conn., during the past three years, 
has resigned in order to devote more time 
to his studies at the Hartford School of 
Religious Education, where he expects to 
complete his work for the Ph. D. degree by 
April 1. An editorial in the Danbury 
News entitled “‘A Minister Who Will Be 
Greatly Missed’? commended Mr. Col- 
lins for his scholastic ability, breadth of 
culture and interest, and work in the com- 
munity as well as in his own parish. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superin- 
tendent of Churches for New York, for 
seven years chairman of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, has resigned from the 
board because of the engrossing nature of 
his new duties. 


Mr. Victor A. Friend has accepted an 
election as trustee of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University. 


At a joint meeting of the Alliance and 
St. Paul’s Circle of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass., Miss Alice G. 
Enbom spoke of the life and work of Clara 
Barton and of the Clara Barton Birthplace. 


Dr. Walter Macpherson of Joliet, IIl., 
went to Hoopeston, Ill., to the annual 
parish meeting on Dec. 18, and to Hutson- 
ville for the annual parish meeting on 
Dec. 19. 


Maine 

Biddeford.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. The Daughters of Ruth have held 
successful food sales, a rummage sale and 
a fair that socially and financially surpassed 
anything of this nature tindertaken in re- 
cent years. The men’s club is likewise 
active, and steadily enlarging its member- 
ship. Recently they presented ‘The 
Spinsters’ Return’’ two evenings, adding 
more than $100 to their treasury. Our 
parish was well represented at the State 
Convention in Guilford and also at the 
young people’s and the laymen’s gather- 
ings in Portland. With the business de- 
pression continuing in our textile indus- 
tries, we consider it quite remarkable that 
our people are enabled to carry on so 
successfully. 

Dexter.—Rev. Wm. J. Metz, pastor. 
The State Convention, which met at Guil- 
ford the week following the centennial 
observance, was attended by about thirty 
persons. The Y. P. C. U. entertained the 
Eastern District, with representatives 
from Bangor and Pittsfield, Oct. 13. 
Eighty young people partook of supper. 
A devotional meeting was conducted by 
the young people, the subject being 
“Youth and Religion.’”’ The society sent 
the pastor to the General Convention at 
Washington, Mrs. Metz occupying the 
pulpit in his absence. The annual fair 
was held Nov. 7 and 8 in the vestry, and 
was a success socially and financially. 
Armistice Sunday was recognized by the 
special: order of service issued by the 
Christian Century. The pastor accompa- 
nied four of the young people to the State 
Y. P. C. U. Pep banquet at the Congress 
Square Church. The opening service of a 
three-day religious institute under the 
auspices of the Maine Council of Religious 
Education was held in this church, Nov. 
20. The church school is in excellent 
condition with the highest per cent of at- 
tendance in its history. The enrollment 
is about 105, and the average attendance 
for three months has been over ninety- 
seven. The school is unique in that there 
is no adult department. Miss Mary 
Slaughter of the General Sunday School 
Association was a guest at a workers’ 
meeting recently. In response to an in-- 
vitation, guests were present from the 
Baptist and Methodist churches, and to- 
gether with our people enjoyed with keen 
interest Miss Slaughter’s address and the 
round table which she conducted. 

Rumford.—Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, 
pastor. The present ministry began with 
a series of union services between the 
Baptist, Methodist and Universalist 
churches. The meetings were well at- 
tended. The morning worship service has 
shown a gradual increase in attendance, 
the church school is characterized by zeal, 
and intelligent, concerted effort that is 
getting practical response. A class fo- 
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adults is being taught by the superin- 
tendent of the public schools of the city, 
assisted by another high school teacher 
and a prominent business man. They are 
studying the social teachings of the proph- 
ets and Jesus. The men’s club is increas- 
ing in numbers and enthusiasm. Several 
members have been added. The club took 
over the every-member canvass for the 
church with gratifying results. The 
women can always be counted on for their 
aid in everything. The suppers, rummage 
sale and church fair show a profit of over 
$500 for the fall. Several new families 
have come into the church, and the outlook 
is encouraging. 


Massachusetts 


Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
On Dec. 17 a whist party was held at the 
Old Colony Laundry. The laundry paid 
25 cents for each person attending. To 
play whist cost each one 35 cents. A 
fine Christmas pageant is to be put on on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 22. A Christmas 
party was given to the children of the 
church school on Dec. 20. This was a 
‘White Christmas’’ party. The children 
brought gifts which were afterward dis- 
tributed to other children not so for- 
tunate. 

Medford Hillside.—Rev. John M. Paige, 
pastor. Attendance in the church school 
for several weeks has been between fifty 
and sixty. Our church has just made 
an offering of $5 for the general work in 
Japan, and $7 was given this month to the 
Little Wanderers’ Home, together with 
thirty-two parcels. Under charge of Miss 
Barbara Adams, the church school will 
put on a Christmas pageant. The Good 
Samaritan Club of men started its new 
year on Dec. 9 with an address by Prof. 
Robert White of the English department 
of Tufts College. At the next regular 
meeting of the Greater Boston Woman’s 
Alliance, to be held in our church Dec. 20, 
Prof. J. A. F. Auer will be the speaker. 

Charlestown.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
pastor. A special memorial service for 
Rev. Thomas Starr King and Rev. Edwin 
H. Chapin will be held in this church at 
10.45 a. m. Sunday, Dec. 22. The work 
of both of these distinguished preachers, 
who served as pastors of this church, will 
be recognized in this service. 

Taunton.—Rey. William A. Haney, 
pastor. Our church recently held a one- 
day fair. It was a great success, over 
$200 being netted from the sale and sup- 
per. Four members from the North 
Attleboro parish came over to attend the 
sale. We have recently had an every 
member visitation of the parish. The 
union Thanksgiving service, on Thanks- 
giving morning, was held in our church, 
with Dr. Robert L. Roberts as the preacher. 
The brother of our pastor, Rev. Charles 
A. Haney of North Attleboro, is to give a 
series of three lectures on “‘Applied Psy- 
chology” in our church, beginning Dec. 15. 
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Our minister has recently been chosen 
chaplain of Ionic Lodge of Masons in 
Taunton. Mr. Ripley, one of our trus- 
tees, was the installing officer. The local 
Kiwanis Club has just elected Mr. Haney 
chaplain. 

Palmer.—The spirit of Thanksgiving 
was featured at our morning service, 
Nov. 24, in music, scripture, prayer and 
sermon, at a special service in the church 
school and by the members of the Ladies’ 
Social Union at their regular meeting on 
Monday, Nov. 25. The collection at the 
meeting of the Social Union was sent to 
the Doolittle Home. The annual union 
Thanksgiving service was held in our 
church, the pastor of the Congregational 
church being the preacher. The offering 
received was sent to the local hospital. 
Some readers of the Leader know Mrs. 
Josie Northrop, a loyal member of this 
church since 1876. Six weeks ago Mrs. 
Northrop sustained a hip fracture which 
has kept her in the-hospital ever since. 
Her condition is improving, to the great 
rejoicing of all her many friends. A vesper 
service was held in St. Paul’s, Dec. 22, 
and a cantata is now being rehearsed for 
Sunday, Dec. 29. For five evenings, be- 
ginning Dec. 2, we held in our church mis- 
sions on the Practise of the Presence of 
God, under the leadership of Mrs. Fthel 
Ely Patterson of Los Angeles. Two Con- 
gregational churches, one Episcopal, one 
Methodist and one Union Evangelical 
church co-operated with us. The ideal 
time for such a series of lectures or, as 
Mrs. Patterson prefers to call them, 
practising missions, is during Lent, but, 
as we could not secure her services for that 
time, we got her when we could. Mrs. 
Patterson has letters of recommendation 
from prominent clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Miss Ruth Drowne, director of 
religious education, is a valuable addition 
to our staff. She has reorganized our 
school, made contacts with parents, and 
enrolled many new children. Our Mission 
Circle is gaining in strength and is doing 
fine work. The ladies of our church 
cleared $1,400 on the annual fair in No- 
vember. We are proud of the charitable 
work done by the King’s Daughters and 
Emeline Sprague Class. At the special 
parish meeting we adopted a budget of 
$17,501 for the year. This includes full 
payment of our Five Year Program obliga- 
tion. Our every-member canvass was a 
huge success. Many new subscribers were 
added. The slogan Mr. Brooks has ar- 
ranged for the year is: ‘Ten per cent In- 
crease in Everything This Year.’’ Study- 
ing the first 340 pledges received this year, 
they show a 42 per cent increase over the 
same pledges of last year. The member- 
ship of our men’s club now exceeds 200. 
The average attendance is 100. We have 
been handicapped by the long illness of 
Mr. E. E. Locke, president of our board of 
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trustees. Mr. William Hastings, just 
elected mayor in Malden, is a member of 
our parish and a regular attendant at 
church. 


Michigan 

Lansing.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. Our harvest supper under the 
auspices of the Universalist Club proved an 
enjoyable affair. The church school is 
showing a normal, healthy growth. A 
system of report cards is to be installed in 
the school at the beginning of the new 
year. Receipts from the annual Christ- 
mas bazaar, conducted by the Ladies’ 
Social Circle, did not equal those of the 
preceding year, but the showing made was 
excellent when local conditions are taken 
into consideration. Our pastor has given 
a special series, of sermons which began 
with the first Sunday of Advent, on the 
following topics: “First Things First,’” 
“When Christmas Comes,” ‘‘God’s Gift 
at Christmas,’’ and “What Christmas. 
Means to Me,.’’ There will be two special 
features in connection with our observance 
of Christmas. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Reamon, the Christmas pageant “The 
Logos’’ will be given, the cast largely from 
the church school. The other feature will 
be a midnight service on Christmas eve, 
when Mr.-Reamon will read “The Other 
Wise Man.’’ The offering will be given 
to the American Mission to Lepers. Dur- 
ing the holiday season a program will be 
offered for those young people who are 
home from school and college. For the 
second consecutive year Mr. Reamon was 
sent as a representative of the Lansing 
Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, to 
the Regional Conference at Chicago. Mr. 
D. D. Harris, one of our trustees, has been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of the 
Lansing Community Welfare Fund. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1624) 
Jesus, should emanate from Jerusalem is 
itself very significant. It is not, as some 
Jewish works have been, satiric in its pur- 
pose, nor is it apologetic. It is a scholar’s 
genuine effort to be objective and unpreju- 
diced, and as such it is a hand reached out 
across tragic barriers that arélstained with 


_the blood of many a conflict over the per- 


son of the Prince of Peace. 

After a searching survey of the teachings 
of Jesus and of incidents reported in the 
gospels, Dr. Klausner ventures upon a 
statement of the secret of Jesus’ influence. 
In this he brings out brilliantly the ex- 
traordinary contrasts within that person- 
ality, the complex of unresolved contra- 
dictions. He was the humble-minded, 
tolerant, servant of man; he possessed also 
a belief in his mission which verges on 
the extreme of self-veneration. He is one 
of the people, whose simple parables have 
a popular appeal; but he is at home amongst 
learned Pharisees and can expound the 
Scriptures as wellas they. He is a teacher, 
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gentle and indulgent and easily appeased; 
but he is also one who demands that men 
shall forsake all to follow him, and he can 
use harsh terms of rebuke even to a close 
disciple. He is a man of the world, able 
to parry and thrust when dealing with 
enemies; but he is also an unworldly vision- 
ary, whom his own family thought to be 
beside himself. 

What does Jesus stand for in the eyes of 
‘a Jew like Dr. Klausner? First, it must 
be recognized that he has been a light unto 
the Gentiles. ‘‘His disciples have raised 
the lighted torch of the Law of Israel’’ 
and the whole world has thus been served. 
But to the Jew he can be neither God nor 
the Son of God, in the sense conveyed by 
belief in the Trinity. Either conception 
is impious and blasphemous; it is incompre- 
hensible. Neither can he be the Messiah; 
the kingdom of heaven is yet to come. 
Neither can they regard him as a prophet, 
he lacks the political perception and the 
prophet’s spirit of national consolation. 
Nor yet was he a law-giver or the founder 
of a new religion; he did not desire to be 
either. He is a great teacher of morality 
and an artist in parable. In his ethical code 
there is a sublimity, distinctiveness and 
originality in form unparalleled in any 
other Hebrew ethical code; neither is there 
any parallel to the remarkable art of his 
parables. “If ever the day should come 
and this ethical code be stripped of its 
wrappings of miracles and mysticism, the 
Book of the Ethics of Jesus will be one of 
the choicest treasures in the literature of 
Israel for all time.”’ 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


BROOKS AT BOSTON 

(Continued from page 1602) 
Some people say that youth is the happiest 
of all times. I wonder if it is. Some- 
times I ask myself if life is not more like 
climbing a tower; the higher we go the 
more beautiful things we see. Is it not 
possible to grow in happiness as we grow 
old? Is it not logical that the more we 
experience, the more we learn, the more 
we serve, the happier we should be? 
William Lyon Phelps said: ‘Do not worry 


a 


if your hair starts to turn gray. It merely ' 


indicates that there is so much gray mat- 
ter in your brain that it is coming out and 
giving color to the hair. Begin to worry 
when your hair turns pink, green or red.’ 
It is quite true that some people die in 
fact before they actually die. With a 
sweeping gesture, a minister once expressed 
accidentally a great truth. He said: 
‘This corpse has been a member of the 
Universalist Church for twenty-five years.’ 
It is not necessary to grow old in this 
way. 

“Money can not make happiness. Once 
I was summoned from Little Falls to 
Herkimer for a funeral. At last I found 
the place, a little house on a back street, 
the chimney leaning perilously as if about 
to fall, drab looking and shabby. Inside 
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the house there were carpets worn so thin 
that it seemed as if there was nothing left, 
rickety furniture, clear evidences that 
they did not have much money. But 
the husband, who had summoned me to 
officiate at the funeral of his wife, took my 
hand and said: ‘Mr. Brooks, why did this 
thing have to come to us? We were so 
happy. We had everything to live for.’ 
Money often is a delusion. Dr. Cadman 
once said: ‘I don’t know why people want 
to save so much money. They can not 
take it where they are going. If they could, 
they would find it so hot where they go 
that it would all melt and run away.’ 
‘“The happiest people in all the world 
are those who do not think about happi- 
ness. If they forget it and go on with their 
job, happiness is apt to come like a big 
pussy cat, purring and rubbing against 
their legs. Some of the most pathetic 
figures in our modern world are the young 
men and young women to-day out on a 
wild search for happiness. 
' “Why am I happy? It is because I am 
overpaid. Ministers get small salaries 
and sometimes we lack money. Still, I 
insist we are overpaid. When I left 
Little Falls I stood for two hours while 
people came along to say good-by. I 
was overpaid. I wear cuff buttons more 
valuable to me than any others that 
could be bought. I taught a group of 
boys to play baseball. They saved their 
money and bought me these cuff links. I 
am overpaid. 

“Remember the song with which we 
started. It was written for a jazz age, but 
it contains a divine truth. ‘I want to be 
happy, but I can’t be happy unless I make 
you happy too.’ ”’ 


* * 


GENERAL SMUTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Readers of the Christian Leader will re- 
eall that at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches a 
resolution was passed urging the churches 
to co-operate in the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the League of Nations. 

In accordance with that resolution it 
is to be hoped that every minister will 
make announcement, from his pulpit, that 
upon the evening of Jan. 6, General the 
Right Honorable Jan Christian Smuts, of 
South Africa, will speak at Symphony Hall. 

General Smuts is too well known to 
need any introduction in Boston. A 
scholar, an author, a great military leader 
now devoting the later years of his life to 
finding better means than war for the set- 
tlement of international differences, he is 
a statesman who within a period of sixteen 
years has held in turn practically every 
cabinet position in the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. Last year General 
Smuts refused the Governorship of Pales- 
tine and he is at present Rhodes Memorial 
Lecturer at Oxford, England. The Rhodes 
Trustees have permitted this two weeks’ 
visit to the United States because of the 
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nature of his mission. Under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Committee for the 
Tenth Anniversary of the League of Na- 
tions, General Smuts will speak on ‘“The 
League of Nations at Ten Years.’’ Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell will preside at the 
meetings. Reserved seats, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $2.00, may be had at 
Symphony Hall, Herrick’s and at 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street. 
* * 


CHRISTMAS LETTERS 


The trustees of the Murray Grove As- 
sociation have sent beautiful Christmas 
letters to all members of the organization 
and to all Universalist clergymen. It is 
hoped by this means to help maintain 
throughout the year the fine fellowship 
that is developed during the summer 
season. 


Pee 


MR. HAILWOOD INSTALLED} 


Rev. James W. Hailwood was installed 
as minister of All Souls Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Dec. 3. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor 
of People’s Church, Chicago, the right 
hand of fellowship was given by Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, President of the Universalist 
General Convention, the service of wor- 
ship was conducted by Rabbi Philip F. 
Waterman and the very Rev. Dean C. E. 
Jackson of Grand Rapids. 

Organ selections were played by Charles 
F. H. Mills and solos were sung by Mrs. 
Hazel B. Emmons. Several numbers 
were presented by the vested choir with 
organ accompaniment. About 200 greeted 
the new pastor. 

* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Presviously reported 5 
Manchester, Ind. ..........4. ae 
Hortons Niehs sebet i.) fe td cestode 
Clayton Memorial, S.C. 
Windsor Garett err mr eres 5ue 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 572. Portland, 
Maine, All Souls, 10. Total, 582. 


* * 


MR. OLSON ORDAINED 


Rev. Carl H. Olson was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in the First Universalist 
Church at Kent, Ohio, on Sunday, Dec. 1, 
at 7.30 p.m. Mr. Stanley C. Stall, State 
Superintendent of Churches, presided. 
The Elgin trio, Mrs. Virginia Fenn, violin, 
G. Frank Elgin, cello, and Mrs. Marian 
Wetmore, piano, assisted with the music. 
Rev. Harry M. Wright of Norwalk, Ohio, 
chairman of the Ohio Fellowship Com- 
mittee, offered the invocation. The great 
hymn of James Russell Lowell, ‘‘Once to 
ev’ry man and nation,’’ was then sung, 
after which Mr. Wright led in the responsive 
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service. Alice Louise Elgin sung Ave 
Maria, and Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of 
Cleveland, O., read the scriptures. Dean 
Lee S. McCollester of Tufts College, under 
whose direction Mr Olson made his 
theological studies, preached the occasional 
sermon. G. Frank Elgin then sang ““Open 
the Gates of the Temple,’ and Rey. 
George Cross Baner, D. D., of Akron, O., 
gave the charge to the people. Rev. James 
Houghton of Columbus, O., Superintend- 
ent of Churches of the Southwest, made the 
charge to .Mr. Olson, Dean McCollester 
gave the ordination vow, Mr. Wright the 
right hand of fellowship, and Rev. Oscar 
E. Olin, LL. D., of Akron University made 
the prayer of ordination. A hymn by 
John Haynes Holmes was then sung and 
Mr. Olson pronounced the benediction. 


Notices 
PULPIT BIBLE 


An interested Universalist has a large family 
Bible suitable for pulpit use which will be given 
free to any church which can use it. Transportation 
charges will have to be paid by the church receiving 
it. If you are interested write to Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., Executive Secretary, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ce 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


At the meeting on Nov. 25, 1929, the following 
action was taken: 

Renewed the licenses of Miss Mary F. Slaughter 
and Mr. Carl A. Seaward. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Lester L. Lewis 
to Maine. 

Granted license for a lay preacher to Mr. Stanley 
P. Newhall. 

Noted acceptance by New York of Rev. W. P. 
Farnsworth and Rev. Alfred S. Cole. 

Noted acceptance by Maine of Rev. Herbert L. 
Buzzell. 

Noted death of Rev. Henry A. Parkhurst, Hard- 
wick, Mass., on Nov. 19. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
iat 
McCONNELL IN BOSTON 

The next meeting of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches will be held in the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, Boylston and Ipswich Sts., 
Jan, 21, at 5.30 p.m. At 6.15 a dinner will be 
served at $1.25 per place, after which there will be 
an address by Bishop McConnell, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Sek 
A WAY TO FINANCIAL FREEDOM 

The Layman Company’s pamphlet, ‘Winning 
Financial Freedom,’’ has proved so popular and 
effective that once more we offer it to any pastor 
without charge. On request we will send, postage 
paid, enough copies to supply all the lay officials of 
his church. 

The pamphlet describes a simple method by which 
the pastor may carry on, quietly and steadily, the 
education of his people in the principles of Christian 
giving, without interfering with his other work, 
and at a cost pureiy nominal. 

The Layman Company is a non-profit, inter-de- 
nominational Christian agency which puts its re- 
sources at the service of all the churches. 

When you write please mention the Christian 
Leader, and give your denomination. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL CAROL SINGING 
FESTIVAL 

On Christmas Eve, Tuesday, Dec. 24, between the 
hours of 7.30 and 8.30 p. m., there will be a nation- 
wide effort to get the entire country to join in a 


Christmas Carol Singing Festival, through a gi- 
gantic radio broadcasting hook-up. 

The Advertising Club of New York, in co-opera- 
tion with the municipal authorities, churches, phil- 
anthropic societies, etc., have arranged with the 
National Broadcasting Company to broadcast this 
event. About 10,000 singers will assemble in Madi- 
son Square Park, 28d Street and Fifth Avenue, at 
7.30, including soloists, choir members, glee clubs 
and others, who will be accompanied by four com- 
plete bands. 

Several noted singers will sing appropriate selec- 
tions, and Albert Stoessel, the famous conductor, 
will lead the carol singing. Mayor Walker will 
open the ceremony, the Police Department will pro- 
vide the necessary stands, and Police Commission- 
er Grover A. Whalen and many other distinguished 
men and women will be present. 

The National Broadeasting Company will erect 
the broadcasting equipment and Graham McNamee 
will be the announcer. Every home in the land 
will be asked to join in the singing. The six lead- 
ing motion picture companies have promised to 


provide for the sound and picture photographing of 
the crowd, so the event will be repeated afterward 
in thousands of moving picture houses, to many 
millions of people. 

The above notice is signed by Presbyterian, Epis- 
eopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Congregational, Bap- 
tist and Unitarian clergymen of New York. 


Lost, deserted, injured, 
abused animals— 92,013 
such saved at our shelter 


Animal 
Rescue 

last year. 
League Will you help us? 


_51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 
A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 


Advance orders will be received to be delivered for Christmas 


Price 75 cents 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “the 


Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” =» 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


The Maine Universalist Convention 
By JAMES E. PHILOON, Esq. 


A History of Universalism in the Pine/Tree State 


Prepared for the One Hundredth Anniversary of the organization of the Maine 


State Convention. 


Price 25 cents 


The Way by Which We Came 


By Dr. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


A succinct summary of the historical backgrounds of Liberal Christianity. 


Price 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


=— Ss = 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, : 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth HE. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE INC. 
SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 
Most complete library in New England en safety 
standard film---Religious, Ethical and Recreational 
48 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
HAN. 0155-0156 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromficld §:. Coston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chaérman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small! as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, IIlinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 

Beautiful illustrations. 50 


animals. 
cents. 
The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any colleg 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


BOOKS FOR 


.Order your Christmas books of your own Publishing House. 
Send your personal card with your order, and we wil] enclose 


We can supply any book in print. 


and deliver books to any desired address. 


Fiction 
By Oliver La Farge. $2.50. 
By Zane Grey. $2.00. 
The Methodist Faun. By Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
Five and Ten. By Fannie Hurst. $2.50. 
Hudson River Bracketed. By Edith Wharton. 


Laughing Boy. 
Fighting Caravans. 


$2.50. 


Joe Pete. By Florence E. McClinchey. $2.50. 

Ancestor Jorico. By William J. Locke. $2.50. 

All Quiet on the Western Front. By E.M. Remarque. $2.50. 
Sincerity. By John Erskine. $2.50. 

It’s a Great War. Prize Novel. By Mary Lee. $3.00. 
Victim and Victor. By John Rathbone Oliver. $2.50. 


The Embezzlers. By Valentine Kataev. $2.50. 
The Runner.. By Ralph Connor. $2.00. 

The Hawbucks. By John Masefield. $2.50. 

By Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 

Young May Moon. By Martha Ostenso. $2.50. 
They Stooped to Folly. By Ellen Glasgow. $2.50. 
Red Silence. By Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Penrod Jasper. By Booth Tarkington. $2.50. 
Blair’s Attic. By Joseph C. and J. L. Lincoln. 
The Dark Journey. $2.50. 


Hans Frost. 


$2.00. 
By Julian Green. 


History and Biography 
Myron T. Herrick. Friend of France. By Col. T. Bentley 


Mott. $5.00. 
Beethoven—The Creator. By Romain Rolland. $5.00. 
July ’14. By Emil Ludwig. $3.50. 
The Tragic Era. By Claude G. Bowers. $5.00. 
Stretchers. By Frederick A. Pottle. $3.00. 
Franklin. By Bernard Fay. Illus. $3.00. 


Midstream—My Later Life. 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. 
Brown. $3.00. 

Marshal Foch. The official biography. By Maj. Gen. Sir 
George Grey Aston. $5.00. 
Autobiography. 
Albert, King of Belgians. By Evelyn Graham. $5.00. 
The Prince of Wales. By W. and L. Townsend. $2.50. 

Up to Now. Biography of Alfred E. Smith. $5.00. 


By Helen Keller. $3.00. 
By Harriet C. 


Calvin Coolidge. $3.00. 


Mrs. Eddy. Biography by Edwin F. Dakin. $5.00. 
Religion and Philosophy 

God. By Middleton Murry. $3.00. 

A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lippmann. $2.50. 


The Mansions of Philosophy. By Will Durant. $5.00. 
What Do We Mean by God? By C. H. Valentine. $2.00. 
What Is Christian Education. By George A. Coe. $2.50. 


If I Had One Sermon to Preach on Immortality. 
by Wm. L. Stidger. $2.50. 


Edited 
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Dec. 21, 1929 — 


CHRISTMAS 


All profits go to denominational purposes. 


Following is a list of the newest books: 


Whither Christianity. 
$3.00. 

Religion and the Modern Mind. Edited by Charles ©. 
Cooper. $2.00. 

Recovery of Religion. By Dwight Bradley. $2.00. 

Adventures in Religion. By Basil King. $2.50. 

Social Sources of Denominationalism. By H. Richard 
Niebuhr. $2.50. 

The Present Crisis in Religion. 
$2.50. | 

Process and Reality. By A. N. Whitehead. $4.50. 


Man’s Social Destiny. By Charles A. Ellwood. $2.00. 


Edited by Lynn Harold Hough. 


By Dr. W. E. Orchard. 


Books of General Interest 
America Set Free. By Count Hermann Keyserling. $5.00. 
Onthe Upand Up. By Bruce Barton. $2.00. 
Washington, Past and Present. By Charles Moore. Illus. 

$5.00. 

The Art of Thinking. By Ernest Dimnet. $2.50. 
Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. $2.50. 
By Sir James H. Jeans. $4.50. 
$2.50. 


Poems of Justice. 
The Universe Around Us. 
The Man Behind the Book. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Art of Reading. By Prof. Robert E. Rogers. $2.50. 
Palestine To-day and To-morrow. By John Haynes Holmes. 

$2.50. 


The Inside of Prohibition. 
$2.00. 


By Mabel W. Willebrandt. 


Books by Our Own Folks 

The Maine Universalist Convention. By James E. Philoon, 
Esq. 25 cents. 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Willard C. 
Selleck, D.D. Ready December 15. 75 cents. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. 
Betts. Ready December 15. $1.50. 

The Way by Which We Came. By Dr. Henry Nehemiah 


Dodge. 25 cents. 
George Seeks a Reason. By Stanley and Ethel Manning. 
75 cents. 


God and You. 

Success and You. 

Two volumes by Nellie E. Friend. $1.25 each. 

Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick, Jr. With twelve 
beautiful illustrations. $2.50.) 

Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

Ged and Company Unlimited. 

Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the ‘‘Front Porch’”’ essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: A study of Universalism. Dr. L. B, Fisher. 


$2.00. 


Sold separately 


$1.00. 


For the best books for children and young people see Dr. Speight’s list in the Christian Leader of Nov. 30. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


